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Reaction in 


Southern Rhodesia 


Douglas G. Anglin 


® IN HIS EFFORTS to induce Britain to promise early 
dominion status to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Prime Minister Sir Roy Welensky has stressed the 
contrast between the high level of civilization attained in 
Central Africa and the steady erosion of standards in West 
Africa, Ghana, he declared last fall, “had shown quite clearly 
by its actions that it had not absorbed the basic principles of 
a democratic state . .. They are nowhere near ‘ 2 standard 
of political progress and integrity that we enjoy in the 
Federation.” Admittedly, much has happened in Ghana since 
independence to dismay her well-wishers and delight her 
detractors. Yet, it still is possible to question whether 
Europeans in Central Africa are any more sincere in their 
belief in respect for human rights. Recent events in Southern 
Rhodesia have given many observers cause to wonder. 


The policies being pursued in Southern Rhodesia merit 
special attention because her government, more than any 
other in Africa, is under the almost unfettered control of a 
British settler community. In South Africa, it is only too 
easy to blame apartheid on Afrikaner nationalists and the 
Dutch Reformed Church. In Natal, the oppression of Indians 
by the dominant English-speaking minority can be explained 
away as “different” and, in any case, necessary to curb 
exploitation of the African. In Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and in Kenya, government is under the thumb of 
the Fabians in the Colonial Office. The Federation, too, does 
not have a completely free hand, especially in racial matters. 
Not only do the British retain certain reserve powers, but, 
until they agree to give them up, the Federal Government is 
compelled to appear more moderate than it really is. Only 
in Southern Rhodesia do British settlers effectively control 
their own government. Here, the few vestigial powers retained 
by the British have never been used and almost certainly 
never will. Moreover, the European population, which con- 
stitutes fully seven percent of the total in Southern Rhodesia 
and two-thirds of all Europeans in the Federation, is solidly 
and fervently British. A few Afrikaners have trekked north 
in recent years, but their numbers have tended to be 
exaggerated. 


How has this vanguard of Western civilization in the heart 
of Africa acquitted itself? Its reaction to the recent disturb- 
ances in Nyasaland is instructive. On February 26th, as soon 
as the crisis broke, Southern Rhodesia clamped down a 
state of emergency. Unlike the similar step Nyasaland took 
a week later, this was a precautionary move intended to 
forestall violence rather than to quell it. As Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, the SR Prime Minister and a comparative 
moderate, pointed out with brutal frankness: 


“Tt is a very ancient tradition of the British people that 
governments should defer action against subversive move- 


ments until actual rioting or bloodshed has occurred. My 
Government does not subscribe to this tradition.” 

Nor can this step be attributed to panic, as some British 
Labour critics have suggested. The whole operation had been 
carefully planned for “many weeks”, though it was only 
implemented after the failure of efforts to induce the Federal 
Government to proclaim a general state of emergency 
throughout the Federation. 

Immediately thereafter, three sets of emergency regu- 
lations were promulgated under the Public Order Act. The 
first gave the Government sweeping powers to maintain 
internal security. The second banned as illegal organizations 
the SR African National Congress and the Southern 
Rhodesian branches of the three African political move- 
ments in the northern protectorates. Finally, the Government 
was empowered to detain anyone without trial or charge. 
Some 434 African National Congress leaders and officials 
were rounded up in pre-dawn raids. In addition, one 
European was arrested, Mr. Guy Clutter-Brock, a harmless 
if somewhat irritating British missionary whose idealism 
had led him to found St. Faith’s Farm in Southern Rhodesia 
as an experiment in inter-racial living. While no charge was 
ever laid against him, it appears that his sin was in carrying 
his belief in racial partnership — the official policy of the 
Federation — to the length »f joining the African National 
Congress. In any case, whatever the justification for his 
arrest, it was a colossal blunder. The British public was 
outraged and even The Times voiced its deep concern. In 
the end, the SR Government was compelled to give way. At 
one stage, it offered Mr. Clutter-Brock free passage home 
for himself and his family provided he undertook not to 
return, but later capitulated completely and released him 
unconditionally. Some fifty Africans were also freed. 

In order to avoid the necessity of having to renew its 
emergency powers every thirty days, the Government under- 
took to introduce legislation to give it the authority it needed 
permanently. Five specific measures, each of which accorded 
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The Return of Reason 


The Canadian public can breathe a sigh of relief. Much 
of the confusion and uncertainty which have characterized 
our monetary and fiscal policies for the past several years 
appear to have been lessened substantially. For while one 
can disagree with the details of Mr. Fleming’s budget and 
Mr. Coyne’s latest Annual Report of the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, if one accepts the present economic system 
and our knowledge of it one must admit that they are 
“sound”. They signal a return of reason to one of the most 
important areas of our public affairs. The fact that Mr. 
Fleming and Mr. Coyne were two of the chief architects of 
the confusion should not diminish our gratitude to them 
for dispelling it. 

There were four basic reasons for the earlier confusion. 

1. Mr. Fleming made a number of ill-informed pronounce- 
ments when he was in opposition denouncing such things as 
“tight money” and cyclical budgeting. Before this budget 
speech he had not repudiated these misconceptions. 

2. Increased spending and lower taxes were no doubt the 
appropriate measures for the Conservatives to adopt during 
the recession period. However, their extravagant election 
promises and the obvious relish with which they directed 
funds toward specific regional and other interest groups made 
many observers feel that the present Government was in- 
capable of adopting a politically unpalatable though eco- 
nomically sound fiscal policy when activity increased. 

3. Mr. Coyne, for his part, had added to the confusion in 
two ways: he adopted the appropriate policy of monetary 
restraint back in 1955-1957 and then proceeded to weaken 
his position by engaging in purely semantic arguments about 
responsibility for higher interest rates and the definition of 
tight money. Moreover, in the past the Governor has shown 
a reluctance to let the price system perform its function. He 
seemed to have some pre-conceptions concerning the maxi- 
mum levels to which interest rates should be allowed to go 
during a period of expansion; he also seemed to believe that 
he had some obligation to tamper with the allocation of funds 
by the market. 

4. Although the problem goes back to Mr. Harris, the 
Libera! !inance Minister, there has been a widespread 
feeling since the Conservatives came to power that the 
Department of Finance and the Bank of Canada not only 
held divergent views but also were frequently working at 
cross-purposes. 

The recent pronouncements of Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
Coyne have cleared the air. Mr. Fleming when in opposition 
frequently criticized the Liberals for over-spending when 
they ran a deficit or over-taxing when they ran a surplus. 
He appeared to believe that the only “sound” budget was a 
balanced budget. Although Mr. Fleming had obviously 
accepted the political and economic desirability of a deficit, 
some observers were worried that he would not be able to 
reverse himself and accept the desirability of a surplus. Mr. 
Fleming reversed himself in his budget speech when he said: 
“There are times when a substantial deficit is clearly the 
right policy; there are times when the budget should be 
balanced; there are times when some provision should be 
made for the orderly retirement of debt; and within these 
ranges there is always the question of degree.” (Hansard, 
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April 9, 1959, p. 2415). Since “orderly retirement of debt” is 
a euphemism for budget surplus, Mr. Fleming is now an 
adherent of the same budgetary policies which he attacked 
the Liberals for following. However, consistency in error is 
no virtue; and the important thing is that Mr. Fleming now 
knows what he should do. This is an important step in 
restoring reason to our fiscal policy. 


The Annual Report of the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada for the Year 1958 is an admirable document. It 
goes a long way towards clarifying the Governor’s position 
with respect to the acceptable degree of monetary stringency 
and with respect to capital allocation. There was a consensus 
of expert opinion before the latest report that the Governor 
had not been willing to restrict the money supply enough 
during the 1955-1957 boom because he seemed to feel that 
interest rates should not rise above some arbitrary ceiling. 
It was encouraging to find that he now believes that “the 
degree of resistence to the pressure of circumstances does 
not appear to have been as strong as one could wish” 
(Annual Report, p. 9). This statement, coupled with his 
admission that attempts to control credit allocation “are 
outside the powers of the Bank of Canada,” indicate that in 
the future he will be willing and able to adopt a greater 
degree of monetary restraint if and when this is required; 
and that he is prepared to leave questions of credit allocation 
to be decided by Parliament. 


The rapport between the Bank of Canada and the 
Department of Finance also must have improved. The Key- 
note of Mr. Coyne’s Report and Mr. Fleming’s speech is, 
as one might expect, the need to fight inflation. Moreover, 
at the end of February the Governor wrote that “these fears 
of inflation will prove to have been exaggerated, particularly 
if appropriate steps may be expected to be taken to overcome 
Government deficits . . . ” (Annual Report, p. 3). While 
the recent tax increases may have appeared to be baby steps 
in the Governor’s eyes, they are at least taken in the direction 
he would like to see the infant walk. 


If the rate of increase in Canadian economic activity is 
as great as Mr. Fleming predicts, and if it is maintained, we 
are heading for another period of monetary restraint which 
should be accompanied by lower government expenditures 
or even higher taxes. This policy puts a great strain on a 
government, for it is politically difficult to behave respon- 
sibly. The pronouncements of both the Governor and the 
Minister mean that individually and collectively they are 
now in a much better position to bear that strain. 


DOUGLAS HARTLE. 
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Tibet and India: 
An Unorthodox View 


Much has been written about the uprising in Tibet, 
that forbidden and forbidding land high in the Himalayas, 
in the heart of central Asia. The press has had a field 
day, reporting the flight of the Dalai Lama, the revered 
spiritual and temporal ruler of Tibet’s one and half million 
Buddhists. Would India grant him asylum? Would Nehru 
acquiesce in this violation of Tibet’s internal autonomy? 
At first, Delhi was extremely cautious, lest Peking be alien- 
ated unnecessarily. Then the Chinese blundered. They 


accused India of complicity in the revolt by harboring - 


“imperialist agents” in the Indian border town of Kalim- 
pong. Indeed, they termed this the headquarters of the insur- 
rection. Adding insult to stupidity, Peking Radio warned 
the Indian Parliament not to discuss the Tibetan question. 

The reaction was swift and sharp, not only on the part 
of Indian publicists and parliamentarians, but also on the 
part of the Indian Prime Minister himself. Proud and sen- 
sitive, having spent many years in prison because of his 
refusal to submit to British dictation, it was unlikely that 
he would accept this snub to Indian freedom of action within 
the Halls of Parliament. “We shall discuss whatever we 
wish,”’ Nehru retorted. “No one will tell the Indian Parlia- 
ment what it can and cannot do.” His deputy announced 
curtly in Parliament that Peking’s allegation was an insult 
to the Prime Minister. Indian public opinion was aroused 
as it rarely has been on an issue of foreign policy. And when 
Nehru notified the House of his Government’s decision to 
grant asylum, indeed, respectful treatment to the Dalai 
Lama, who had eluded his Chinese pursuers, there was near- 
universal applause. The exception was the Communist Party 
of India. Nehru responded at a tense press conference de- 
voted exclusively to the Tibetan affair. He expressed sym- 
pathy for the Tibetans in their present plight and rebuked 
the Chinese for violating their pledge to respect Tibet’s 
autonomy and its time-honored customs, as provided in the 
1951 Sino-Tibet Agreement. He also questioned the authen- 
, ticity of letters allegedly written by the Dalai Lama to the 
Chinese military authorities in Lhasa blaming his “reac- 
tionary” advisers for the unfortunate state of affairs. 

As the drama unfolded, Western commentators who had 
criticized Nehru in the past acclaimed the Indian Prime 
Minister for his “political courage.” Others engaged in specu- 
lation about far-reaching changes in Indian foreign policy. 
The “Great Neutralist” has been betrayed, it was argued; 
neutralism has been revealed as an illusion, remarked some. 
And to others Nehru had opened his eyes at last. The Panch 
Shila, the Five Principles of Coexistence, the foundation of 
Sino-Indian relations, have been shattered. So ran the 
refrain. 

Do the events justify this view? On the contrary, they 
suggest a large element of wishful thinking. More than that, 
they indicate a grave misreading of the reasons for India’s 
non-alignment and its friendly relations with China. They 
also do injustice to Nehru’s political acumen. The roots of 
Indian neutralism are many and cannot be discussed at 
length here. However, it is vital to note India’s geo-political 
position in Asia, its proximity to the Soviet Union and its 
long, unguarded, at points undemarcated frontier with 
China. It is also worth remarking that, rightly or wrongly, 
India is convinced of two things: first, that its struggle to 
transform an archaic society and a primitive economy de- 
pends in large measure on international tranquillity; and 
secondly that it fulfils an historic role as a bridge between 
East and West. There are other reasons for neutralism, of 
course. But the crucial fact is that neutralism is not a flimsy, 
ephemeral foreign policy to be swept aside at the slightest 
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provocation. It is a policy calculated to serve Indian vital 
interests and, it is believed, world peace at the same time. 
One of those vital interests is a friendly, or at least a not- 
openly hostile China. 

Nehru, the Indian Government and most thinking Indians 
undoubtedly sympathize with the Tibetans. Many are angry 
at the Chinese. Some are disappointed. They have vented 
their anger through demonstrations and harsh press com- 
ments. But with all that Chinese control over Tibet is not 
worth an open rupture with Peking. It wasn’t worth a 
breach in 1950 when the Communist army marched into 
Tibet and told a disturbed Nehru to mind his own business. 
He did so then and again in 1954 in the Sino-Indian Treaty 
on “the Tibet region of China.” If anything, there are more 
compelling reasons in 1959 to avoid a break with China, 
notably that India’s Second Five Year Plan is in trouble; 
this is not the time to aggravate relations with powerful 
neighbors. And for all the talk in the Western world about 
Tibet being “Asia’s Hungary,” if the West was not prepared 
to do anything but spill tears and words and admit refugees, 
why should India do more? Hence, Nehru’s caution. He has 
gone out of his way not to enlarge the existing friction with 
Peking. The Dalai Lama will be maintained at an Indian 
Hill Station far from the public view. There is no talk of a 
Government-in-exile. Nehru may even attempt to persuade 
the Dalai Lama to return to Lhasa. The Chinese, too, appear 
anxious to repair the damage. There have been no more 
accusations hurled at Delhi, not even regarding the granting 
of asylum to the Dalai Lama. The Panchen Lama, it is 
stressed, is only “Acting Chairman of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Tibet Autonomous Region.” Real possibilities 
of a rapprochement exist. 

As for Nehru’s alleged lesson in Chinese power politics, 
it is well to recall the following: as early as 1950 the Indian 
Prime Minister declared emphatically that the strategic 
border state of Nepal lay within the Indian sphere of influ- 
ence and that Delhi would not tolerate any infringement of 
its interests there. Furthermore, India’s Himalayan frontier 
with China is better guarded than ever before. In comment- 
ing on Chinese maps which include part of the Indian state 
of Assam in the Chinese People’s Republic, Nehru has 
repeatedly declared that India stands firmly by the inter- 
nationally-recognized Macmahon Line. Periodic protests 
have been sent to Peking, but to no avail; the Chinese have 
replied that they have not had the time to change their 
maps. On one occasion Nehru remarked that this seemed 
strange, for the Chinese apparently had time to change 
many other things. No, Nehru’s eyes were wide open before 
the Tibetan revolt. Now, however, he has to say the kind 
of things which some Western commentators interpret as 
an awakening from his dream about China’s friendly inten- 
tions. India is more alert, but no basic change in its foreign 
policy is likely in the near future. CARL BRECHER 
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The Six Nations Iroquois 


The unusual series of events on the Six Nations Reserve 
at Oshweken, Ontario, culminating in the return of the elec- 
tive council and an audience for some of the chiefs of the 
hereditary council with the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration have brought to public attention Indian dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of the Indian Act. 


Much of the conflict between the hereditary council group 
and the Government of Canada has its origins in the history 
— the longest in Canada — of Indian and European contact. 
A few incidents will illustrate the complexity of the modern 
situation. In 1784 Sir Frederick Haldimand on behalf of 
the Crown issued a deed of the Grand River country to the 
Six Nations Iroquois who had chosen to remain loyal to 
the Crown. This was interpreted by the Indians to be an 
estate in fee simple. As tracts of this land were being sold 
to non-Indian settlers the question arose as to the Crown’s 
title to it. In order to solve the problem, John Graves Simcoe, 
Governor of Canada in 1793 issued a new deed which 
allowed alienation of lands only by the Crown. Since the 
Simcoe deed defined the Six Nations lands as Crown lands it 
was held by both the British and later the Canadian govern- 
ments that its administration should come under the office 
of Colonial Affairs and later the Indian Affairs Department 
as the proper trustees of the territory. The Iroquois have 
never recognized the Simcoe deed, preferring the Haldimand 
and consequently claiming their status to be that of a 
sovereign state in treaty relations with the government of 
the U.K. 


With the establishment of the Iroquois in Ontario many 
of the chiefs chose to maintain their traditional view of 
their government as a confederacy. By so doing they tended 
to neglect the important task of adapting their political 


system to the changing situation. As a result of the con- 
tainment of the tribes within the Grand River reserve, more 
of the council’s time was required for internal administra- 
tion such as the settlement of land titles and disputes. 
Moreover the rapid development of Southern Ontario in 
the early nineteenth century posed problems of increasing 
value of land for agriculture as well as the development of 
a money economy. 


In the midst of these changes the Seneca prophet, Hand- 
some Lake, precipitated a religious revival which became 
known as the Longhouse religion. This gave to many an 
emphasis on the old values of traditional Iroquois life. It 
was important especially to the older chiefs who when faced 
with almost revolutionary economic changes tended to 
accept a politico-religious creed as the basis for an auto- 
nomous Iroquois nation. 


Throughout the nineteenth century several factors seem 
to have alienated the chiefs of the hereditary council from 
the Canadian Government, which led ultimately to their 
deposition from power in 1924. The bankruptcy, in the 
1840’s, of the Grand River Navigation Company, involving 
a heavy investment of Indian band funds by the Colonial 
Office, is still said to be a source of grievance. In 1885 the 
chiefs were asked to raise two companies of Six Nations 
Indians for active service. This they felt to be an encroach- 
ment on their sovereign right. Again in 1917 the chiefs 
protested the Canadian Conscription Act as applying to Six 
Nations citizens. After World War I the Soldier Settlement 
Board purchased several tracts of land on the reserve for 
the settlement of veterans. The chiefs objected to this as 
contrary to the Haldimand Treaty, as well as an anomaly in 
that ownership of this land would constitute a stronger 
title than would theirs which was essentially leasehold of 
Crown lands. 
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Perhaps the most important factor in the disagreement 
was the customary use of a secretary for the council meetings 
which began about 1870. This office gradually evolved into 
that of a presiding officer in the person of the Indian super- 
intendent, a Canadian government civil servant. Many 
Indians say that the deposition of the hereditary council in 
1924 by order of the superintendent and implemented by 
the stationing of the R.C.M.P. in the council house during 
the noon recess was precipitated by the argument of the 
chiefs as to the right of the superintendent to preside at 
their meetings. Following this action an elective council 
was installed in the council house and has functioned except 
for the short lived attempt to seize power by the hereditary 
council on March 5, 1959. 


However, the need for modern government together with 
differences between members in their adaptation to new 
economic conditions and the splitting effect of missionary 
influence had created a serious problem of government for 
the hereditary council before 1924. It is probable that 
some people did not see their interests best represented by 
the traditional chiefs. 


Present day factionalism seems to be reflected in the 
small number of supporters of the elective council — 
perhaps 500 voters out of a resident population of more 
than 4,000; and an even smaller active congregation at the 
sacred Longhouse rituals held by the hereditary chiefs. Just 
what the sentiments of the uncommitted majority are 
remains unkown, 


Neither of the politically active factions appears to be 
realistic in its proposals. The Longhouse people or those 
represented by the hereditary chiefs have been quoted in 
the press as wanting nothing short of national sovereignty. 
If this be true they would have to obtain at least a large 
financial subsidy from the Canadian Government in order 
to carry on the present level of administration and services. 
For example, the 1959/60 estimates for Indian administra- 
tion amount to a total of approximately $70 millions for 
the Indians of Canada, including the Department of Health 
and Welfare estimates. This does not include pensions or 
family allowance payments. Basing this expenditure on a 
per capita payment for Indians, the resident reserve Iroquois 
at Six Nations would receive approximately two million 
dollars in parliamentary grants for the coming fiscal year. 
The modern phenomenon of welfare grants and services 
is something without which the rural community today 
would be seriously incapacitated. Without external financial 
aid therefore the proposal to create an autonomous rural 
state is unrealistic. 

It is equally unrealistic however to perpetuate the present 
system of government, which is government of a literate 
and sophisticated ethnic population by administration in 
the form of the agency superintendent. The question may 
well be asked why not enfranchisement? One answer is 
simply that very few Indian status persons wish to become 
enfranchised under the terms of the new Indian Act. Perhaps 
there is a complex of reasons for this, including reaction to 
discrimination and the fear of loss of their cultural identity 
through integration. Perhaps also many feel the need to 
remain under the financial custody of the federal govern- 
ment. Whatever the reasons, the fact remains that most 
Indian status persons want to maintain their legal Indianness 
at least. This does not mean that they are satisfied with the 
present situaion. 


One of the most important recommendations of the 
Hawthorn Report on the Indians of British Columbia was 
the reduction of the power of the Indian superintendent. 
The feeling of Indians in Canada that their official represen- 
tative, the superintendent, acts in an arbitrary way is 
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deeply rooted. In part this stems from the fact that the 
office is externally imposed on them, although meant to 
promote their best interests. And in part it may be a subjec- 
tive evaluation by the Indians of the policies of governmental 
control that the “Agent” must embody. In any event the 
position militates against full and free two-way communica- 
tion between government and governed. 

As Professor Hawthorn has pointed out, some methods 
must be found to increase communication and hence con- 
fidence between the Indian people and the governmental 
representative. Moreover, particularly in the regions, such 
as Six Nations, where a European language and culture are 
no barriers to the people, there should be a terminal target 
date for the end of government by administration. This 
might serve to point out to both parties that self government 
could be an eventual reality R. W. DUNNING. 


Wake Up and Read, Etc. 


The week of April 12th to 18th was devoted in Canada 
and the U.S. to the cause of the Book. Canadian Library 
Week was a cooperative attempt by librarians and publishers 
to bring books before the public mind. Or rather it was an 
intensification of what are presumably the normal activities 
of librarians and publishers. Not all librarians were con- 
vinced of the value of the campaign. One prominent librar- 
ian was reported to have said that the whole thing was a 
publishers’ ramp, and that the libraries had only been 
brought in to give it tone. This comment, if it was made, 
was idiotic. Publishers make and sell books, librarians lend 
them to the public. Their interest in promotion is identical. 


The Education Departments of all provinces except Mani- 
toba and Quebec supported and assisted the campaign. The 
press and mass media cheerfully cooperated, as they do 
for any public fuss that will supply them with material to 
fill up the intervals between advertisements in their pages or 
programmes. 

Most important of all, Canadian Library Week was linked 
with National Library Week in the United States, thereby 
enabling Canada to make use of the same posters and 
streamers at greatly reduced cost. 

The big event of the week in Toronto was a Meet-the- 
Authors Dinner arranged in association with the Toronto 
Telegram. Members of the public could enjoy an evening 
of entertainment in the company of some seventy authors 
for the trifling consideration of ten dollars. The proceeds 
are to be used to restore the porch of Stephen Leacock’s 
home at Brewery Bay. The House of Seagram provided a 
“reception,” that is to say, drinks, and the whole affair took 
place in the Royal York Hotel on the evening of April 16th. 
Everyone said it was a success, though it was not easy to 
find a member of the public and ask his opinion. There 
seemed to be about seven hundred guests of whom the 
greater number were either publishers, press, or in “pub- 
licity” of some sort. The people whose faces were unfamiliar, 
and who looked like ordinary mortals, usually turned out to 
be authors. 

Ralph Allen, editor of Macleans, and author of Peace 
River Country, was a down-to-earth MC. It was difficult 
to hear him, so noisy and raucous was the public address 
system, but he could be distinctly heard from time to time, 
giving the latest score of the hockey game (Leafs v. Cana- 
diens) in which it was presumed the guests would be more 
interested than in any talk of authors. Columnist Wesley 
Hicks (one of the Ontario Hicks?) wandered from table to 
table with a microphone conducting “human-interest” inter- 
views. He got Hugh MacLennan to tell the people the name 
of his current best-seller (The Watch that Ends the Night); 
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he asked the internationally famous historian Donald Creigh- 
ton whether he was related to Louella Creighton (his 
novelist wife); he made Morley Callaghan recite, somewhat 
morosely, a couple of phrases from Finnegan’s Wake; he 
paused by Kate Aitken and asked her why she was not wear- 
ing a hat. Her reply was to the effect that one does not wear 
a hat to eat chicken, an interesting example of the elaborate 
manners of Ontario. The eyebrows of a number of discreetly 
hatted ladies, who included Dora Mavor Moore, rose almost 
audibly at this point. 

The long intervals between courses were occupied, as at all 
such banquets, in the moody devouring of rolls, washed down 
with cold water. (If only Ontario people would learn to 
drink with their meals. It is a terrible thing to have to drink 
enough at cocktail time to carry one through to nearly eleven 
o’clock. One reaches the table in a daze, with one’s appetite 
utterly ruined. After half an hour the glow has gone off). The 
seats became harder and harder and the room hotter and 
hotter. But it was all in the cause of books. The guests were 
obliged to resort to the austere satisfactions of martyrdom. 

Some actors — among them Rawhide, John Drainie 
(impersonating Leacock again! ), Eric Christmas and others 
— appeared on a stage and did funny turns. Some ladies in 
fancy dress sang and danced. 

As they stumbled out of the hall with the look of legion- 
naires who have been lost in the desert, the look of men who 
desperately need a drink, some of the publishers must have 
been wondering whether “this sort of thing” sells books. At 
least one publisher knew that it did. He had sold all of five 
copies of a novel — to the author of the novel. K. D. 


American Negroes and their 
Civil Rights 
Five years after the Supreme Court decision declaring 


separate educational facilities to be inherently unequal, 
the main outlines of the Second Reconstruction are gradu- 





Re Doctor Kirkonnel 
(whose love of freedom seems somewhat academic) 


The President says 
We must not drink 
Poisoned water 
Designed to shrink 
Our love of freedom, 
Our will to probe: 
Brains? We need ’em, 
Every lobe. 

? i wonder where the student went 

whose views displeased the president ? 

Why not try the 
Doctored water 
In the wells of 
Alma Mater? 
Might it not re- 
Move the steam 
From students tempted 
To blaspheme? 
Maybe make each 
Rosy O’Grady a 
Perfect lady while 
At Acadia? 

? i wonder where the fellow went 

whose views displeased the president ? 

Quick! A funnel 
For Doctor Kirkonnel! 
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ally becoming clear. It is increasingly obvious that this 
Second Reconstruction is going to proceed immeasurably 
more slowly than the first, and that the emphasis is going 
to be on the word “deliberate” and not on the word 
“speed.” It is also obvious that the problem will steadily 
become more and more national in scope, and less and less 
one that affects only the South. At the same time it be- 
comes apparent that the changes taking place will be 
permanent, incapable of being reversed as were those of 
the 1860’s and 1870's. 


The “massive resistance” campaign itself has failed, as 
far as the edges of the South are concerned. More than 
half the states of the old Confederacy have already accepted 
a token amount of integration, and there is the prospect 
that each September there will be a little more. Yet there 
is no prospect that integration will be much more than 
token in these states, while there is no sign at all of weaken- 
ing in the four states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. Constant pressure will bring some further 
change, but no one should expect to see an integrated school 
system imposed upon the South in the predictable future. 


The big changes are being produced by rapid industriali- 
zation and urbanization. The inhabitants of the growing 
Southern cities are decreasingly interested in the old causes. 
The Negro is moving into these cities in ever larger numbers 
(when he is not migrating to the North), and finding free- 
dom from some of the more obvious forms of discrimin- 
ation. Better schools are being built for Negroes than have 
existed in the past. In short, the emerging middle-class 
Negroes in the South now enjoy a much better life than 
they have ever known before. It is still a largely segregated 
life, but so it is in the North. 


In the Southern cities the Negro finds it much easier to 
vote than in the rural areas and when he does vote he finds 
that even Southern politicians have to take him into ac- 
count. And in the matter of the franchise, the Negro is 
receiving aid from the Federal Government that may prove 
to be of more immediate assistance than in the matter of 
the schools. In 1957 Congress passed the first Civil Rights 
Act since 1875, with its main purpose being to protect the 
Negro’s right to vote. After the elections of November, 1958, 
there was some speculation at first that there would be a 
sufficiently large liberal majority to enact a much broader 
bill, but under Senator Lyndon Johnson’s skilful leadership 
the liberal senators lay down and played dead. The Senate 
rules of debate were relaxed to a minor degree, with the 
unwritten understanding that the South would not filibuster 
against a somewhat stronger bill aimed at protecting the 
Negro’s right to vote, but the filibuster weapon is still there, 
to be used against any frontal attack on the school 
question. 

Hence, the prospects are that Civil Rights bills will be 
left until near the end of the current session, when they 
could if necessary be talked to death. Senator Paul Douglas 
will of course sponsor a strong bill on behalf of Northern 
liberals, but it will have no chance of passing. Senator 
Johnson will introduce his own very mild bill, and the 
Administration will bring in a somewhat stronger one. A 
compromise between these two will be worked out; South- 
ern extremists and Northern liberals will vote against it, or 
abstain, but enough moderate votes will be found to pass 
it. Another limited step in implementing the words of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments will have been taken. But in 
Southern cities and in Northern cities, the course of events 
will also have been moving remorselessly onward. 


eis G. M. CRAIG. 


~~ 


The Canadian Forum 


Canadian Calendar 


@ For the first time in Saskatchewan’s history, two treaty 
Indians have been appointed as assistant Indian agents on 
Saskatchewan reserves. Both appointees are well-educated, 
both are expert agriculturists; they will advise reserve resi- 
dents on livestock and farming problems. 


@ The 70,000 Canadians who visited Britain in 1958 stayed 
an average of seven weeks and spent an average of $500 each. 
Forty percent of Canadians travelling to Britain visit re- 
latives there. 


®@ The Board of Broadcast Governors has recommended to 
the Transport Department that some of the 171 licenses 
which expired March 31 be renewed for periods of less than 
the previous five-year term, thus staggering the renewal 
dates to bring up for more careful review a roughly equal 
number of licenses each year. 


@ Of 512 cases heard by the Income Tax Appeal Board in 
1958, the revenue department won 205, taxpayers 197, and 
110 judgments are pending. 


®@ The Justice Department’s three-man penal reform com- 
mittee — Col. J. R. Stone, army provost marshal; Allen J. 
McLeod, former chief of the Federal parole service; James 
A. McLaughlin, assistant commissioner of penitentiaries — 
has been in Europe in search of ideas Canada might use to 
improve its overcrowded prison facilities. Canadian peni- 
tentiaries contain about 6,000 prisioners within walls 
intended to hold 4,500. 


® Within the twenty-year period between 1938 and 1958, 
the average Canadian’s consumption of red meat has risen 
from 118 pounds per year to 141; of vegetables other than 
potatoes, from 78 to 101; of fruit, from 139 to 239 pounds. 


®@ The Federal Government will pay a maximum $4.50-a-ton 
subvention (an increase of 50c over last year’s transport 
subsidy) to help market about 150,000 tons of coal from 
Western Canada in Japan. The Government hopes this will 
be the decisive step in obtaining a large and permanent 
market in Japan for coal from Alberta and British Columbia. 


®@ Medical men moved upward in the income scale in 1958, 
passing lawyers and notaries to take second place behind 
architects and consulting engineers. Doctors earned an 
average of $13,053 while engineers and architects earned 
$13,640 for the year. 


@ Canada has been selected by the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration as the training ground for 
immigration officers from countries which are attempting to 
improve their immigration services. Ten immigration officers 
from Spain, Brazil, Italy and Greece are now attending 
initial courses in Ottawa which will be followed by practical 
training across Canada. The migration committee has pro- 
vided $60,000 for the six-month program. 

® The British Overseas Airways Corporation is pressing its 
case for landing rights at Toronto’s Malton Airport, to allow 
it to compete with TCA’s direct Toronto-overseas service. 


® Mexico’s new ambassador to Canada is Rafael de la 
Colina, who for six years was Mexico’s permanent UN 
representative. 

® The CNR’s 1958 deficit of $51,600,000, twenty-two 
million dollars higher than that of 1957, is the largest 


deficit the company has had since 1938. 

® The Chinese Communists have ordered a copy of a new 
Chinese grammar, Late Archaic Chinese, by Professor 
W.A.C.H. Dobson, head of the University of Toronto’s 


East Asiatic studies, Using the theory of groups as in 
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advanced mathematics, the grammar makes the Chinese 
language understandable to people of other tongues. 


@ The Federal Health Department plans to expand its radi- 
ation research facilities. The new laboratory would continue 
current studies to determine quantities of radioactive 
materials in milk and other food products and human bones. 
In addition, special equipment of the type already in 
operation at Chalk River and at the University of Toronto 
tos be installed to measure and identify radioactivity in 
umans. 


@ The Department of Citizenship and Immigration has 
reversed its decision to deny visas to the two Chinese trade 
union officials who were invited by the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers to attend its convention in 
May; the two are now coming to the convention after all. 


© A new method of flash sterilization of milk which pre- 
serves the flavor of ordinary milk has been perfected by a 
Dutch-born dairy specialist, Albert Liebregts, of Oshawa, 
Ontario. The milk will stay fresh more than a month without 
refrigeration. 


@ In a recent New York postage stamp auction sale, a 
Toronto postage-stamp auctioneer paid $17,000 for a vertical 
pair of 12-pence Canadian stamps in the first issue of 1851; 
$3,000 for a pair of 3-pence stamps in the Canadian beaver; 
$1,850 for a 6-pence stamp issued by the Province of Canada 
in 1852; and $3,800 for a vermilion Newfoundland stamp 
issued in 1857. 


@ Canada has no authority to stop 50 Russian trawlers from 
operating in the North Pacific waters which are recognized 
as a conservation area by Canada, United States, and Japan 
under the North Pacific Treaty controlling salmon and 


halibut fishing. 


Small Town 


A yellow chair, 

The clock — a lyrical moon, 
The window-square 

And the slumbering bars 

Of the sky, 

A dog infested with fleas. 

A view from the lover’s eyes; 


A view of strawberry dress, 
Brown and black 

And dusty mottled 

With green — 

The virgin girl who 

Holds at her breast 

A lamp of ice-cream. 


A view of the dead in 

A flickering wood; 

A child with 

A crown on its head, 

The miniature bones at its eyes 
Which give the effect 

Of noble disguise. 


A ceramic of streets, 
The cannoning blurt 
Of a train, 
The farmer who stops in the 
Shade of his hat, 
The white of a wrinkled shirt, 
A lumbering cat. 
Eldon Grier. 


In Memoriam Sidney 
Earle Smith, 1897-1959 


IN THE SPRING of 1925 Sidney Smith came to Toronto 
to discuss with Dean Falconbridge and Dr. McRae their 
invitation to come to lecture at Osgoode Hall. He stayed at 
Hart House and came down to breakfast in the Faculty 
Union. Breakfast there in those days was a very solemn 
affair. Bickersteth, Coventry, Gilchrist and others, each with 
a paper propped up before him (on a specially designed 
metal frame so that he would not be disturbed by the re- 
moval of a jug used for the purpose) sat in silence ignoring 
each other’s presence. I came in that morning and sat op- 
posite a stranger. I propped up my paper, but I could not 
live up to the tradition. The man opposite was too friendly, 
and too unhappy in that atmosphere, for me to ignore him. 
Thus, luckily, I began an enduring friendship. For the next 
four years Sidney was my closest friend. As my students 
became his students, I heard much about his excellence as a 
teacher. The presentation by his students of a gold “mud 
hook,” when he left for Dalhousie, was not only a tribute 
to his excellence as a teacher and a mark of the affection 
of his students, it was also a recognition of the picturesque 
vigor of his language: “Get in your mud hooks” was just 
one of the many maritime metaphors with which his lec- 
tures were spiced. Of his legal scholarship I cannot speak, 
but of his stimulus to me, a younger colleague in a different 
discipline, I can. The following quotation from a letter 
written to me soon after Sidney had gone to Dalhousie as 
Dean of the Law School is a reminder of the legal scholar 
who was swallowed up in the university administrator. I 
had written for advice in relation to a paper that I was 
writing on the collectivist trend. In reply Sidney referred 
me to Roscoe Pound’s Spirit of the Common Law, referred 
me to various judgments with precise page references, and 
then made a statement of his own philosophy. 


“It may be that coming as I do from New England 
stock I have been brought up in a home and a vicinity 
where individual freedom, individual safeguarding, and 
individual initiative and self reliance have been considered 
as cardinal virtues or qualities. I do dislike a situation 
where parties who have entered into a contract with their 
eyes open may subsequently put their tongues in their 
cheeks and cry—Public Policy—and then ride out scot 
free. I have not very much faith in legislation as a pana- 
cea but if legislation is promoted after there has been an 
investigation of the economic and social factors involved 
it will be much better and more effective and more equi- 
table than judicial legislation which is bound to be piece- 
meal addressed as it must be to a particular case. 

“Tn the law of torts Pound professes to find that there 
is a developing spirit which requires a man so to conduct 
himself and manage his property as not to injure others 
..- But I seriously doubt whether this root principle of 
tort liability is any stronger today than it was 50 years 
ago .. . Of course the Chancery Courts always exercised 
a peculiarly paternalistic jurisdiction . . . Robinette will 
talk you blind on that topic.” 

* * * 

Sidney Smith came back to Toronto in 1944 as Principal 
of University College and a year later he became President 
of the University. The achievement of a President is not easy 
to assess and deep affection for the man who holds that office 
may be considered to disqualify an assessor; but surely there 
is no disagreement with the proposition that Sidney Smith 
was a great president in a period of great difficulty. From 
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the point of view of a professor in the Faculty of Arts I 
would single out certain characteristics and achievements. 
First, he constantly recognized the central position of the 
Faculty of Arts in the University and the crucial position of 
the humanities in that Faculty. Second, he strengthened the 
federal structure of the University in spite of new stresses 
to which that structure was exposed. His experience as 
President of the University of Manitoba and as Principal of 
University College, combined with his sense of equity and 
liberality of mind, led him to understand and value Federa- 
tion. “Federation,” he said, “adds strength to the opposi- 
tion of forces that might seek to muzzle a state institution.” 
Third, he had a healthy fear of academic “elephantiasis” and 
the degeneration of the university into a “multiversity.” 
The expansion that he was reluctantly planning in his last 
few years would have been more serious if he had not re- 
sisted many pressures to develop additional schools, insti- 
tutes and courses. It is our good fortune that he is succeeded 
by a President no less aware of the “human cost” of size, 
equally determined to maintain the personal touch in edu- 
cation in spite of numbers. Fourth, he showed continual 
concern for the development of the School of Graduate 
Studies, the health and strength of which is of vital impor- 
tance to the Faculty of Arts and to the University as a 
whole. In this School, he said in his inaugural address, “the 
very hormones of universities may be secreted.” Fifth, he 
promoted the expansion of The University of Toronto Press, 
recognizing the contribution it could make to scholarship 
not only in this University but in Canada as a whole. Sixth, 
at last in his presidency a new library was built (it had been 
badly needed for a quarter of a century). Seventh, he gave 
much attention to “standards of entrance”: he was con- 
cerned to guarantee the presence of gifted students who 
might be excluded by poverty and to reduce the number of 
the dull, uninterested lazy students who would not, or could 
not, profit from association in the “community of scholars.” 
Finally one must notice his determination to assemble a 
staff of not good but excellent scholars. He strove to make 
excellent appointments; he recognized the importance of 
providing the facilities and conditions necessary for good 
work; he sought constantly and successfully to secure for 
his staff better salaries and pensions. He was very much 
aware of the necessity of recruiting and retaining excellent 
scholars for the gigantic university of the near future. But 
all these achievements would not have earned him the 
affection of the staff; few of them had known him as a young 
man; few of them had known, as some of his deans had, 
what it was to have fun with him; but most of them had 
enjoyed on some occasion his warm friendliness and had 
become aware of his tough minded humility. He did com- 
mand the affection as well as the respect and loyalty of 
his staff. ee 


Year after year Sidney Smith presented to the Senate his 
Report, and as years went by it began to get the press that 
it deserved. Indeed a small volume containing the general 
educational comments from the twelve reports would make 
a very salutary textbook for professors, deans and presi- 
dents. A few samples of what would be included may serve 
as a fine memorial to Sidney Smith and as a useful reminder 
to all who are responsible for educational policy. 

“Certainly there can be no place in a democracy for 
an aristocracy founded upon class and privilege, but there 
is a place for the aristocracy of talent: no better place 
than in the university. The integration of the university 
into a democratic society must not involve any capitula- 
tion to majorities for the sake of transient popularity.” 


“The reliance on large classrooms, as distinct from 
seminars, is becoming increasingly the mark of the edu- 
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cational method of the North American Universities. This 
is not a counsel of wisdom but a counsel of despair . . 
[The professor is in danger of becoming] an anonymous 
and elusive shadow, a voice that comes from a long way 
off in a crowded lecture hall, a signature at the bottom of 
a document, the name of the text book.” 


“The hours of teaching have been in many cases too 
long . . . Good teaching is exhilarating, but it is also 
exacting and exhausting. No one expects a minister to 
preach a dozen sermons a week or a judge to deliver well 
considered and brilliant judgments every day.” 


“It would be of incalculable assistance to have more 
teaching fellowships available, a great many more with 
generous stipends. Excellent young men and women would 
be enabled thereby to continue their studies; their ser- 
vices on the staff would ameliorate the immediate problem 
of student numbers; their experience of academic life not 
wholly in statu pupillari might well induce them to make 
their careers in that field and their apprenticeship in teach- 
ing would be invaluable if they did so.” 


This last quotation is particularly appealing to one who 
began to lecture at the age of 21 and who was spared the 
experience of an American graduate training. It is the more 
interesting after talking with one of his old students who 
is just completing a year of lecturing after one year in a 
graduate school and who will return to that school with re- 
vived interest and a clear determination to pursue an aca- 
demic career. 


“Tt is not impossible that there might be found in a 
university a member who is a charlatan or a fool. In such 
a case the guiding principle in dealing with him must be 
the best interest of the whole institution. If the other 
ninety and nine devoted scholars who are honest in en- 
deavor and who would never consciously pervert the truth, 
were not satisfied that justice had been meted out to him, 
greater damage could be done to the institution than any 
injury he might have perpetrated. If the ninety and nine 
believe that academic freedom is an empty shibboleth, 
they may become timid, or, what is more probable they 
may depart for places where the free enterprise of ideas 
is not only professed by practised. Then the university 
in question will lose its honorable estate in the Common- 


wealth of Learning.” 
* * 


The death of Sidney Smith on March 17, 1959 deprived 
Canada of a Minister of State for External Affairs who had 
barely served his apprenticeship but who was already 
showing that he would be a master of politics and of dip- 
lomacy as he had been in arts. As Dr. Moore said at the 
Memorial Service in Convocation Hall: “Many Canadians 
were glad that the face of Canada at the conference tables 
of the Nations would be that of Sidney Smith.” 


VINCENT BLADEN. 
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The Age of the 
Coup d’Etat 


D. J. Goodspeed 


> FROM THE DAYS of the Roman slave Spartacus to 
last month’s uprising in Tibet, all recorded history is loud 
with the clangour of rebel arms. Yet so far only three 
methods have been discovered of violently overthrowing a 
government from within. These are the civil war, the revo- 
lution, and the coup d’état. 

There are obvious practical objections to the first two of 
these. Civil war has nothing whatsoever to recommend it. 
It is a terrible business with no hope of gain in it at all, as 
can be seen from the fact that any nation which has endured 
a real civil war is above all else desirous of preventing its 
recurrence. Moreover, this type of war is generally even more 
unpredictable than war between sovereign states, for until 
a people has been stirred to its depths, it is often impossible 
to assess what its final reaction will be or what degree of 
support either the insurgents or the government will be able 
to command. Frequently too, there is the possibility of 
foreign intervention which can unexpectedly tilt the scales 
one way or the other. Thus the desperate gamble of civil 
war is generally the product of passion rather than of in- 
tellect. It is not so much the continuation of policy by other 
means as a confession of the bankruptcy of policy. 

Furthermore, from any rational point of view, the revo- 
lution has no more to recommend it. The truth of this has 
been much obscured because revolutions have seldom been 
viewed unemotionally. Men see the aura of the revolution 
rather than the thing itself, and their lack of objectivity is 
about the same regardless of whether the revolution is 
glimpsed through a red haze or a blue one. 

The chief technical objection to revolutions is that they 
are ponderous things and that it takes a ponderous machinery 
to set them in motion. In fact, no man or small group of men 
can really do so. The so-called revolutionaries do not make 
revolutions. They merely take advantage of them. Indeed it 
would not be unfair to say that only governments can make 
revolutions — and they, of course, achieve this in spite of 
themselves. 

Beyond all doubt, the French Revolution was one of the 
truly momentous events of recent history. It tore up the 
deep roots of feudalism from the soil of Western Europe; it 
shook the thrones of all kings; it let loose a new genie upon 
the world, and then it broke the bottle. But the French 
Revolution was not the work of the Jacobins, or the Cor- 
deliers, or the men of the Mountain. They were the revolu- 
tion’s creatures, not its creators. Danton, Robespierre, and 
St. Just were the storm-tossed bits of flotsam and jetsam 
carried visibly on the top of a deep, strong wave. And it was 
only when this wave had largely spent its force that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte could channel it by his coup d’état of the 
18th Brumaire. 

Similarly, in spite of all their high claims to the contrary, 
the Bolsheviks did not make the Russian Revolution. Lenin 
and Trotsky were the spiritual successors of that shadowy 
band of men who wandered so ferociously and so aimlessly 
through the pages of nineteenth century European history 
with bombs in their pockets and strange Utopias in their 
heads — the Carbonari, the anarchists, the members of the 
Narodnaya Volya. None of these were ever the prime movers 
of the great revolutionary spasms which periodically shook 
the established order in Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, and 
Russia. They accompanied the movements of popular pro- 
test, but they did not cause them. 
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What is more, almost every one of the fundamental revo- 
lutionary theses has since been disproved by events. Except 
for those who blindly accept it as the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not seen, Marx’s 
Communist Manifest of 1848 has a distinctly antiquarian 
flavour today. And if the revolutionary credo is out of date, 
most of the revolutionary predictions now look like out and 
out nonsense. The inherent contradictions of capitalism have 
not proved fatal; the Communist revolution did not begin 
in a highly industrialized Western nation like Germany; 
there has been no “permanent revolution’ under the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat; and, in the one country where in- 
digenous Communists were able to seize power, unassisted, 
the state certainly shows no sign of even beginning to 
“wither away.” 

Still, with their brains crammed full of so much incon- 
sequential dogma, it is not surprising that the professional 
revolutionaries should have misunderstood even the cause 
of their own success. Lenin, obsessed with the idea of the 
revolution, condemned as futile the technique of the purely 
military putsch unless it was “organized by the party of a 
definite class” — a judgment which partially accounts for 
the notable failure of Marxist-Leninist theory to foresee the 
rise of Fascism and German National Socialism. Fortunately 
for the Communist cause, Trotsky had a surer tactical sense, 
and, when the time came, it was the coup d’état which 
brought the Bolsheviks to power. 

Although it is now frequently forgotten, when Lenin 
stepped out of his sealed train at the Finland Station on 
3 April, 1917, the Russian Revolution was already an accom- 
plished fact. The Tsar had already abdicated, the bureau- 
cracy was already a spent force, the army was riddled with 
mutiny, and the police had lost their power. What is now 
called the October Revolution was not, of course, a revolu- 
tion at all, but a coup d’état. The Winter Palace was stormed, 
some public buildings were occupied by Trotsky’s Red 
Guards, some portions of the city were sealed offi—and with 
this the Kerensky régime came tumbling down like a house 
of cards. But with Trotsky’s victory the revolution was 
over. 

The mental straight-jacket of Marxist ideology prevented 
the Bolshevik leaders from seeing this simple fact, and many 
thinkers who are not Marxists have come to accept as his- 
torical necessity a result which was actually achieved by the 
timely employment of an entirely neutral military technique. 

For that, of course, is all that the coup d’état is. Since 1917 
it has been resorted to impartially by monarchists, fascists, 
republicans, conservatives, nationalists — and Communists. 
But it is not, any more than is the field gun, the unique 
weapon of a particular political theory. 

The whole philosophy of the coup d’état is that it is a blow 
at the heart of government rather than a laborious attack 
against the government’s protective agencies. It is an attempt 
to strike in under the government’s guard and to accomplish 
at one stroke what could otherwise be achieved only at an 
unacceptably high price. The organizers of a coup hope that 
their forces will not come into conflict with the army or the 
police, or — where such conflict is unavoidable — they hope 
to minimize it. If they fail in this, the coup will either col- 
lapse completely or will degenerate into civil war. Obviously 
then, coups can only hope to succeed if what the Marxists 
call the “objective conditions” are propitious, but — equally 
obviously — the more centralized, the more compact, the 
more dictatorial a government is, the more vulnerable it is 
to this type of violence. 

Thus, it is just in those states where the orderly transfer 
of governmental power has been resisted most firmly that 
the coup d’état has been employed most frequently. Nor is it 
surprising that since two of the three methods of overthrow- 
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ing a government by force are inherently unsatisfactory, in- 
telligent malcontents should turn more and more to the 
coup. They have certainly done so, as even a cursory glance 
at the history of this century proves. Trotsky did not origi- 
nate the coup, but the Bolshevik success undoubtedly popu- 
larized it. Since the October Revolution scarcely a year has 
gone by: which has not brought forth at least one coup d’état. 
The fashion has spread from Europe to Asia, Africa and 
South America, and there are some areas of the globe where 
the coup has virtually been accepted as the normal method 
of transferring political power. So pronounced has this trend 
become that in retrospect our own epoch may be recognized 
as an age of the coup, just as the period following 1789 came 
to be known as an age of revolution. Perhaps, in a broader 
sense, this epidemic of coups is symptomatic of decline, as 
was a sémewhat similar tendency in the later Roman Empire 
and in Byzantium. “But we that have free hearts, it touches 
us not,” for so far there has been no single case of a healthy 
democracy falling victim to the disease. 


The Hours Controversy 


Craufurd D. W. Goodwin 


® AT THE annual conference of the A.F.L. - C. I. O. held 
in Puerto Rico during January President Meany, supported 
by Vice President Reuther, announced that, as a measure to 
halt unemployment, the thirty-five hour week had become 
a primary goal of organized labor. This statement of policy 
raises several important questions. Is the thirty-five hour 
week really the best way to relieve unemployment? Would 
workers, if assured of full employment by other means, 
genuinely desire a shorter work week? And would a reduced 
work week, whether desired at present by workers or not, be 
a socially beneficial change? I shall approach these questions 
individually and will conclude by suggesting that Meany 
and Reuther, by not keeping the problem of unemployment 
distinct from the determination of the length of the working 
week, have misguided the labor movement. There are im- 
portant reasons why the working week should or should not 
be reduced, but unfortunately these reasons have been 
obscured by an overwhelming concern with unemployment. 

The argument put forward by union leaders that hours of 
labor ought to be related to the level of unemployment rests 
on the mistaken belief that new machinery replaces workers 
who become forever unable to find new jobs. This belief, 
which has led to plans for rationing employment through 
shorter hours, has also been the reason for machine-breaking 
and factory riots for over two centuries; and recently the 
dramatic introduction of “automated” electronic machines at 
a time of substantial unemployment has made the problem 
appear particularly urgent. Concern with the problem of 
unemployment is always justified and it is only the assump- 
tion that any unemployment caused by technological change 
will be permanent that is dangerous and false. Because 
additions to capital and innovations in technology are not 
distributed evenly throughout the economy, over time, some 
laborers find themselves in great demand while others, less 
favorably situated, lose their jobs. Workers unemployed 
after a technological change often experience great hardship 
as they are forced from mechanized farms, out of automated 
plants or shut-down coal mines and textile mills. It is in- 
correct, however, to say that these displaced workers will 
not find new jobs in other areas. Permanent unemployment 
of workers would mean that the usefulness of labor to 
employers had disappeared, whereas in actuality, and 
measured by the average real wages of unorganized em- 
ployees, worker usefulness has consistently increased, 
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Although the level of employment in our economy fluctuates 
with the business cycle, cyclical unemployment must not be 
confused with that attributable to technological change. The 
dynamic nature of capitalist enterprise is such that, ruling 
out the unemployment associated with business recession, 
permanent unemployment as a result of technological change 
is impossible. Transitional unemployment is a serious social 
problem, and the process of absorption of displaced workers 
should, indeed, be accelerated by assistance from the govern- 
ment and from responsible leaders in industry and in labor. 
It would be inconsistent, however, to make permanent 
allowance through shorter hours for transitional unemploy- 
ment that is temporary and may be eliminated. 

One of the reasons suggested by Marx for the eventual 
collapse of the capitalist system was the growth of an 
“industrial reserve army” of unemployed and discontented 
workers. But just as Marx and his followers were never able 
to explain satisfactorily why self-interested capitalists would 
not be led to employ potentially productive unemployed 
laborers, the reason cannot be given today. 

The bulk of unemployment in the past has been caused by 
cyclical reductions in the demand for goods, and not by a 
secular displacement of men by machines. Any attempt to 
reduce the present level of unemployment by a shortening of 
the working week would be similar to a doctor, after incor- 
rect diagnosis, prescribing the wrong remedy and making the 
patient worse by his treatment. In the areas of the economy 
where recent technological change has led to temporary 
unemployment vigorous action should be taken to re-locate, 
re-train and in the cases of some elderly workers, to retire 
the unemployed. But where, as in the vast majority of in- 
stances, unemployment is a result of a slow-down in economic 
activity coordinated monetary and fiscal policies are the 
only solution to the problem. 

The second question raised by union demands is whether 
workers would desire shorter hours if not convinced of their 
desirability as a cure for unemployment. As the real incomes 
of workers increase it is only natural that the utility of suc- 
cessive additions to income will decrease relative to the 
utility of leisure time. As a worker compares his increasing 
stock of consumer goods to the number of hours left to him 
after working and sleeping he comes to prefer a decrease in 
time worked to an increase in goods received. Such an 
expression of worker preferences has been responsible for the 
introduction of the ten-hour day and subsequently the 
eight-hour day. There is little evidence at present, however, 
to suggest that, except in certain industries where work is 
particularly fatiguing or monotonous, workers are willing to 
sacrifice increases in income to shorten the working day 
below eight hours. Recent statements by labor leaders do 
indicate that workers might be willing to sacrifice increased 
earnings for longer weekends, extended annual vacations 
and even, according to David McDonald of the Steelworkers, 
for a sabbatical leave every few years; and it may be in these 
areas that future reductions in working time will occur. 

Before answering the question of whether a move to the 
thirty-five hour week would be presently beneficial, it is 
instructive to examine briefly the matter of “social balance” 
discussed by Kenneth Galbraith in his recent book The 
Affluent Society. Galbraith contends that certain vital tasks 
which can only be performed by the state are presently 
neglected in favor of artificially accelerated production of 
superfluous consumer goods. Although we tolerate inadequate 
schools, roads, parks and police, we willingly direct more 
and more resources into developing larger tail-fins for our 
automobiles, more chrome trim for our refrigerators and 
“advanced filtration” for our cigarettes. The relation between 
this alleged “social imbalance” and the length of the working 
week lies in the fact that when workers express a desire for 
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shorter working time they act upon a comparison of potential 
increments to income, not with total returns which would 
include social services paid for by taxation, but rather with 
the number of consumer goods that may be purchased. If 
desirable social services are not provided by the state — if 
the government fails to clear slums, to build schools and 
highways and refuses to ease world tensions through foreign 
aid — workers receive a smaller-than-otherwise tax bill and 
find themselves with a relatively large net income to be 
saved or expended upon consumer goods. This large after-tax 
income, in turn, leads them to press for a reduction in the 
number of hours worked, and thereby to a socially un- 
desirable reduction in total national product. From this 
analysis it appears that government failure to provide neces- 
sary public services and the accompanying taxation causes 
not only a misallocation of resources but a decline in 
economic growth. 

In conclusion, it is evident that unions today confuse the 
issue of the number of hours worked with the equally im- 
portant question of the causes of unemployment. When, in 
some areas of the economy, transitional unemployment 
results from the introduction of new machinery unions should 
spend all their energies pressing for efforts to ease the 
hardship and to speed the absorption of displaced workers. 
Insistence upon a reduction in working hours draws attention 
away from the real remedies for unemployment. The grounds 
upon which the length of the working day must be decided 
are the relative preferences of workers for leisure and for 
goods and services. It follows that, as the elected re- 
presentatives of large numbers of consumers, union leaders 
ought to make greater attempts to interpret and to guide 
the preferences of their membership; and an entire new 
field of worthwhile action lies open in balancing the plethora 
of commercial advertising with support for desirable public 


projects. It is only after the removal of any social imbalance 
between public and private expenditures that a final deter- 
mination of the optimum working time should be made. 


Newfoundland Labour 
Legislation 


Eugene Forsey 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND LABOUR ACTS of 1959 are 
unique. Both raise fundamental issues. For both deny a 
basic freedom, freedom of association, and a basic principle 
of natural justice, the right to a fair hearing. 

The Trade Union (Emergency Provisions) Act decerti- 
fies two locals of the International Woodworkers of America, 
voids any agreements they might have had, and forbids their 
recertification except by permission of the provincial Cabinet. 

Both locals had been certified by Mr. Smallwood’s own 
_ Labour Relations Board, under Mr. Smallwood’s own Labour 
Relations Act. One, Local 2-254, had followed down to the 
last comma every procedure laid down in the Act. It had 
accepted the unanimous report of a Conciliation Board under 
the Act; when the employer, the Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Company, rejected the report, the union waited 
for the period prescribed, and then struck, legally, Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. 

The other local, 2-255, also certified by Mr. Smallwood’s 
own Board under Mr. Smallweod’s own Act, for a number 
of Bowater’s woods contractors, struck, illegally, about a 
month later. No attempt has been made to prosecute it 
under the Act, which provides heavy penalties for illegal 
strikes. 
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These facts are unquestioned. Not even Mr. Smallwood 
has challenged them, or can challenge them. 

The decertified locals still exist, but the employers are no 
longer obliged to bargain with them. The workers can no 
longer be represented in collective bargaining by the union 
of their choice, except by permission of their employers if 
they see fit, which they manifestly do not, to bargain with 
a decertified union, or by permission of the provincial Cab- 
inet, if it sees fit, which it manifestly does not, to allow the 
Labour Relations Board to recertify the two locals. The 
loggers can no longer bargain through their own freely 
chosen union by right, but only by grace of that union’s 
sworn enemies, the employers concerned and the provincial 
Government. In the Anglo-Newfoundland Company, the 
union freely chosen by the loggers, under the law, has been 
ousted by a Government-sponsored union which has never 
even tried to get certified under the law. 

The Act was passed without due notice. The bill was not 
even available to the public until two days before it received 
assent. There was not only no fair hearing: there was no 
hearing at all, not even a pretense of one. 

Three further points should be noted. 

The first is that not even Mr. Smallwood, in the long 
preamble which purports to give the reasons for the Act, 
cites any breach of any law by these two locals or by any 
union. All he says is that “many Joggers have been convicted 
of offences against the Criminal Code.” But the punishment 
this Act metes out is not to the individuals, who, as the 
preamble says, had already “been fined or sent to prison,” 
but to the union. So the individuals who have been found 
guilty and punished for breach of the Criminal Code are 
not touched; but the union, which has been found guilty of 
nothing, is deprived of all its rights. And this by the man 
who whoops incessantly about “British justice”! 

Second, not even Mr. Smallwood, in that same preamble, 
so much as alleges that the two locals had lost the support 
of the majority of the loggers which his own Board had 
certified they possessed. He did not dare; for if they had, 
the new Act would have been superfluous: the Labour Rela- 
tions Act already empowered the Labour Relations Board 
to revoke the certificate of any union which, in the Board’s 
opinion, no longer represented a majority. 

Third, Mr. Smallwood says he didn’t need the Act any- 
how; he could have decertified the two locals by Order-in- 
Council, under section 66(1)(b), which empowers the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council to make regulations “excluding 
an employer or employee or any class of employers or em- 
ployees from any of the provisions of this Act.’’ Nonsense. 
Section 66 has nothing to do with decertification, which is 
dealt with in section 11. By section 66(1)(b), the Govern- 
ment could, by Order-in-Council, exclude, for the future, 
the loggers or any other workers from the provisions of the 
Act; but it could not revoke any certificate granted by the 
Labour Relations Board under the Act. That power was 
vested in the Labour Relations Board alone. If the Govern- 
ment had already possessed the power to decertify, under 
section 66(1)(b), it would not have needed to confer it 
upon itself, as it did by section 3 of the other new Act. 

The first Act is legislative lawlessness. It is, legally, equi- 
valent to an Act declaring that a particular company shall 
henceforth cease to be a limited company under the Com- 
panies Act and that all its contracts shall be void. Some 
who have welcomed Mr. Smallwood’s Act decertifying two 
union locals might be less enthusiastic about the same kind 
of legislative shotgun pointed in the opposite direction. 

The second Act, the Labour Relations (Amendment) Act 
places every national and international union, except in the 
very few industries under Dominion jurisdiction, absolutely 
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at the mercy of the provincial Cabinet. It makes certifica- 
tion not a simple legal recognition of a simple fact that a 
given union has the support of a majority, but a good con- 
duct prize. It forbids all strikes. It makes unions suable, 
without allowing them to sue. It makes them suable not 
merely for tortious acts actually committed, but for “any 
tortious act alleged to have been committed” (italics mine). 

Section 2(1) says: “Where it appears to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council that a substantial number of the super- 
ior officers, agents or representatives of a trade union or any 
body, group or organization of trade unions outside the 
province have been convicted of any heinous crime, . . . and 
any or all of them remain as officers, agents or representa- 
tives . . ., the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may . . . dis- 
solve any trade union in the province which is a branch, 
local or affiliate of that other trade union or body, group or 
organization of trade unions” (italics mine). 

Observe: not “Where any officers”, etc., “have been con- 
victed’”, but “where it appears” to the provincial Cabinet 
that they have been convicted. There is not the slightest pro- 
vision for a hearing, for inquiry, for evidence; and if there 
were it would mean nothing. If a Court, or an administrative 
tribunal, acts without hearing both sides, or otherwise dis- 
regards the principles of “natural justice,” a superior Court 
can issue a writ of certiorari or mandamus, ordering the 
lower Court or tribunal to observe those principles. But no 
Court can issue such writs against the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, So every local of every national and international 
union within the jurisdiction of the Legislature can be wiped 
out by a stroke of Mr. Smallwood’s pen. 


After the Act was passed, Mr. Smallwood, at the urging 
of Mr. Pickersgill, undertook to amend it by making it 
necessary for the Attorney-General to satisfy the Supreme 
Court of Newfoundland that a “substantial number,” and 
so forth, actually had been convicted. He explained that this 
was done to “‘satisfy the democrats in the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties on the mainland.” Mr. Pearson congratul- 
ated him; Mr. Diefenbaker commented that reflection 
sometimes led to second thoughts; Mr. Jodoin said Mr. 
Smallwood was evidently feeling the pressure of public 
opinion. Mr. Smallwood thereupon announced that he would 
not yield to threats, and that the amendment was off. 


Observe also that (1) the definition of what constitutes 
a “substantial number” or a “superior officer,” or, for that 
matter, an “agent” or “representative” rests with the pro- 
vincial Cabinet; (2) no purely provincial union is subject 
to dissolution even if all its officers are actually convicted 
of every crime in the calendar; nor is any national or inter- 
national union if only its Newfoundland officers, agents or 
representatives are so convicted! 


Every national or international union has hundreds or 
even thousands of “agents” and “representatives.” The 
Canadian Labour Congress, with which every bona fide 
union in Newfoundland is affiliated, has hundreds. The In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions, with which 
they are all affiliated through the CLC, has thousands of 
“agents” or “representatives” in every part of the non- 
Communist world. So it need only “appear” to the provin- 
cial Cabinet that what it considers a “substantial”? number 
of the agents or representatives of the United Steelworkers, 
or the Canadian Labour Congress, or the ICFTU, outside 
the province, have been convicted of any heinous crime, and 
every branch, local or affiliate of these bodies is dissolved. 
And if “any” of the alleged offenders remain, that’s enough. 
A single alleged black sheep in some obscure corner of Can- 
ada, the United States or any other country outside the Iron 
Curtain, would be enough to bring down on the local union’s 
head the extreme penalty; though a whole flock of the 
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blackest sheep, in Newfoundland, would bring upon it no 
penalty at all! 

Section 2(5) empowers the provincial Cabinet to “dis- 
pose” of the assets of dissolved unions as it sees fit: con- 
fiscate them, scatter them broadcast among the population, 
or anything else it pleases; again without any hearing, in- 
quiry or due process of law. 

A dissolved union also loses any certification it may have, 
and all its agreements are void (section 2(3) and (4)). 

Even if the provincial Cabinet allows a union to remain in 
existence, it can, at any moment, decertify it, even if the 
Labour Relations Board is already considering that action; 
all the union’s agreements then become void, and it cannot 
be recertified except by permission of the provincial Cabinet 
(section 3(2) and (3)). This applies to all unions, local, 
national, international; good, bad or indifferent; lawless or 
law-abiding. Here the Act does say “after due inquiry”; but, 
as already pointed out, this means nothing: “due inquiry” 
means whatever the provincial Cabinet says is “due inquiry.” 

Section 3 also changes the whole basis of certification and 
decertification by the new powers of decertification it con- 
fers upon the Labour Relations Board. 

Under the old, unamended, Act, the Labour Relations 
Board had to decide whether a particular group of employees 
was an “appropriate unit” for collective bargaining and 
which union, if any, had the support of the majority of the 
employees in that unit. It was empowered to decertify only 
where, in its opinion, a certified union “no longer repre- 
sents the majority of employees in the unit in which it was 
certified.” In other words, ‘“‘Have you got a majority? If so, 
you get certification. Have you lost your majority? If so, 
you lose your certification.” 

That was all, in the Newfoundland Act as in virtually all 
others across the country. There was a very good reason why. 
The object of these Acts was not to regulate unions, let 
alone license them. It was to give them the legal right to 
bargain where they really represented the majority of the 
workers concerned, and to settle disputes between different 
unions about which one had the majority. The Newfound- 
land Act, like most of the others, also outlawed certain 
“unfair labour practices,” provided for compulsory concilia- 
tion, and enacted penalties for breach of its provisions. But 
the sections on certification and decertification did only 
what has just been set out; no more. 

Mr. Smallwood’s new Act changes all that. The Board 
can now decertify (a) where “any officer, agent or represen- 
tative of a certified bargaining agent has been convicted of 
an offence against the Criminal Code in connection with a 
trade dispute and continues as such officer, agent or repre- 
sentative”; (b) where “a certified bargaining agent or any 
officer, agent or representative of it has been convicted of an 
offence against this Act and continues as such officer, agent 
or representative”; (c) where an “injunction other than an 
interim injunction has been granted against a certified bar- 
gaining agent or any officer, member, agent or representative 
of it in connection with a trade dispute”; (d) where “a 
judgment has been entered against a certified bargaining 
agent or any officer, member, agent or representative of it 
in respect of any tortious act committed by or on behalf of 
the bargaining agent in connection with a trade dispute.” 

In each case, when the ordinary law has taken its course 
and imposed a penalty (or what is in effect a penalty), this 
Act adds a further penalty, by depriving the union of its 
rights under the old Act (its agreements are all voided upon 
decertification). Also, in all these cases the union may be 
penalized for the acts of individuals, in (c) even of an 
ordinary member, who may have acted without authority or 
even contrary to union instructions. 
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Certification, therefore, instead of being a simple legal 
recognition of the fact that a union has a majority, becomes 
a good conduct prize, to be withdrawn whenever the union 
or any one of various people connected with it, violates 
certain laws (which laws, of course, already carry their own 
penalties). This is a complete overturning of the whole basis 
of Canadian labor relations law, a step towards that Gleich- 
schaltung of the unions which, on the evidence, would be so 
congenial to Mr. Smallwood’s temperament. 


Section 4 forbids strikes by any union in any circum- 
stances: “No trade union and no body, group or organiza- 
tion of trade unions and no officer, member, agent or repre- 
sentative of a trade union or body, group or organization of 
trade unions shall authorize, counsel, procure, aid or abet 
any person to and no person shall engage in or encourage 
any person to engage in a concerted refusal to use, manu- 
facture, transport or otherwise handle or work on any goods 
or materials or to perform any service with a view to forc- 
ing or requiring (a) any employer or other person to cease 
using, selling, handling, transporting or otherwise dealing in 
the products of, or to cease doing business with any other 
person.” Try to get a strike through that! God Himself 
couldn’t do it! 

Section 5 makes unions suable, without empowering them 
to sue, for “any tortious act alleged to have been committed” 
by or on behalf of the union or any body, group or organiza- 
tion of unions. 


This revolutionary legislation was passed with even less 
notice than the other: the bill was available to the public 
only the day before it received assent. Again, the victims 
had no chance of any hearing at all, and they have no right 
to any hearing in any proceedings for dissolution or for 
decertification by the provincial Cabinet. 

Efforts have been made to obscure the basic issues by say- 
ing that the unions and their members have broken the law. 
To this there is one very simple answer: if they have, pro- 
secute them. As the Ottawa Journal says, ‘““Newfoundland 
has police, courts and judges to handle violence and law- 
breakers.” The very last way of maintaining law and order, 
or inspiring respect for them, is to drive a coach-and-four 
through the ordinary law and every principle of ordinary 
law, as these two Acts do. 

The whole trade union movement in Newfoundland, ex- 
cept in the industries under Dominion jurisdiction, now lies 
prostrate at the feet of the provincial Cabinet. But not the 
trade union movement alone: the basic right of freedom of 
association, the basic right to a fair hearing, every principle 
of justice. That is why these Acts have aroused, in the rest 
of Canada, horror and consternation. 


In 1215, England’s barons wrung from England’s king a 
Great Charter, which said: “To no man will we deny or 
delay right or justice.” In 1959, the Legislature of England’s 
oldest colony denies both right and justice to the more than 
40,000 of her citizens who are trade unionists. That is sad 
and bad enough. What is sadder and worse is that so few 
Newfoundlanders can be found to protest. There have been 
some, apart from the victims themselves, notably the news- 
papermen who resigned from the Corner Brook paper be- 
cause they could not stomach its attitude. But, by and 
large, the people seem to stand solidly behind Mr. Small- 
wood. Saddest and worst of all is their attitude of saintly 
martyrdom in the face of “misunderstanding” by the “main- 
land.” It does not seem even to occur to them that they 
themselves may have failed to understand what this legis- 
lation means. 


But some people on the “mainland” also have made a 
very poor showing. What have the two big national parties 
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said and done? Mr. Pearson said he “would be unable. . . 
to agree with certain of the procedures that have been 
followed or with specific provisions of the new laws,’”’ and 
that he “could not agree with all of the steps taken,” and 
he congratulated Mr. Smallwood when he announced the 
amendment he later withdrew. 


Mr. Diefenbaker, for his part, said the Newfoundland 
Government had “aggravated” the situation “by intervening 
in a labor dispute in a way which apparently goes beyond the 
usual role of government,” and that “the result, as might 
have been anticipated, has been a violent reaction on the 
part of the workers concerned”; and he refused to send 
RCMP reinforcements. But he could have instructed the 
Lieutenant-Governor to reserve the bills, so that they would 
never have come into force at all except by action of his 
own Government. He was asked to do it. He didn’t. He 
could have disallowed the Acts. He has not done it. Both 
are flagrantly contrary to his own Bill of Rights, which 
explicitly includes “freedom of association” and “the right 
to a fair hearing.” True, that Bill applies only to matters 
under Dominion jurisdiction. But in 1947, when advocating 
just such a Bill, Mr. Diefenbaker said that it would 
“strengthen the hand of the Minister of Justice in the 
matter of the disallowance of any statute which would deny 
freedom anywhere in our country.” 


The two old parties may yet discover that, by their action 
and inaction on this issue, they have handed the new party 
the trade union vote on a platter. 


Delores Hidalgo 


The invisible town 
The remote foothills 
Await the new masters. 
Past are the pyramids 
the priests in parrot robes, 
The black business of the cross. 


The spacious jardin 
Bleached by the sun, 
The plaza, cleanly swept 
By the wind is left 
to dogs and the easy strays 
Of the in-between. 


The church descends 
With a sweetness 
Of numbers. It will survive. 
Though its doorway is a socket 
It will grow in the eyes 
Of the newcomers. 


Eldon Grier. 
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Scenes 
Joseph Buebler 


1 


®» MR. HARRIS GOT out of bed, throwing’ the covers 
off both himself and his wife. He was very angry. His wife 
woke with a start. “What’s wrong, dear,” she asked sleepily, 
“do you have to go to the bathroom?” 

“No, I don’t have to go to the bathroom” Mr. Harris 
mimicked harshly, angrily. “You’d sleep through anything, 
wouldn’t you? Couldn’t you hear them damn dogs yelping 
out there?” 

“TI couldn’t while I was sleeping, but I can now,” Mrs. 
Harris said. “There oughta be a law against tricks like 
that!” Mr. Harris said angrily. He opened the bedroom 
window and shouted down at the two beagle hounds cooped 
together in a mesh wire cage in the back of Mr. Camazio’s 
garage. Mr. Camazio lived next door. “Shut up, you dogs!” 
Mr. Harris yelled . . . “do you hear me? .. . I said shut 
up! ... be quiet, damn you!” Mr. Harris looked down at 
his wife. “Those bastards,” he said in a low voice, “I’d 
give anything if I could poison those—” 

“Now, dear,” Mrs. Harris interrupted patiently, “You’ve 
been through this before with Mr. Camazio. Why don’t 
you just lie back and try to get some sleep?” 

The dogs were still howling out in their pen. 

“Sleep!” Harris shouted. “Sleep! You'd sleep if they 
dropped the A-Bomb. But I can’t.” He leaned out of the 
window again. “Shut up, damn you!” he yelled at the top 
of his voice. “Shut up! Shut UP!” 

The dogs quieted down. Mr. Harris glared at them a full 
moment, as if that would help, then he shut the window 
and climbed back into the warm, ruffled bed. 

“Thank the Lord.” Mrs. Harris sighed and turned over 
on her side with her profile against the pillow. 

“That damn dago,” Mr. Harris muttered to himself, 
“why don’t he go off to the woods with them and leave them 
there and he too— himself too. Good riddance to bad 
rubbish.” 

“Dear, try and get some sleep,” Mrs. Harris murmured. 

“What the hell do you think I’m trying to do?” 

Mrs. Harris didn’t say anything. She knew better than 
to argue when he was like this. She closed her eyes and 
was almost asleep when the hounds began again. Mr. 
Harris was out of the bed in a flash and the window 
exploded up so fast and hard it almost broke. 

“Listen, you bastards,” Mr. Harris yelled, panting for 
breath, “shut your damn traps, do you hear me? I’m trying 
to get some sleep in here and I’m sick and tired of hearing 
you! SHUDDAP!” 

The bedroom light snapped on in the house directly 
across from them and a window was lifted slowly, re- 
luctantly, with a man sticking his rather good-looking, 
dark-complected, middle-aged head out of it. His face was 
illuminated by the bedroom light. Mr. Camazio said in a 
knowing, weary, matter-of-fact voice, accentuating the 
first word, “What’s the trouble?” 

“Your dogs,” Harris cried, “and you know it too, 
Camazio. Look, I work hard all day an’ try and get some 
sleep at night. Eight hours a day and sometimes overtime. 
I’m tired as a dog.” Mr. Harris stopped a second, wonder- 
ing if he had used the correct phrase, then continued hur- 
riedly on, “So I would like to get just a little bit of sleep at 
night if I could.” 

Camazio sighed. “Mr. Harris,” he said, deciding on new 
tactics, “I understand completely how you feel, but think 
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of the dogs. Do you know when the poor things get to go 
out, Mr. Harris? I mean really go out, not just walking? 
Just a few weeks in autumn, Mr. Harris. A couplea weeks 
outa the whole year. And these dogs don’t howl every night, 
just once in a great while. Once in a great while, Mr. 
Harris. Now don’t you just think you might be able to go 
to sleep without waking the whole neighborhood up and 
forget about the dogs?” 

“Camazio,” Mr. Harris shouted, “if I have to I'll wake 
the whole world up! Now you either shut them hounds up 
or I'll call the police. Which will it be?” 

“Ohbhh dear,” Mrs. Harris sighed from the bed. Harris 
completely ignored her. 

Camazio answered and his voice was, as before, weary. 
“All right,” he said, “I’ll go put ’em in the house.” 

Harris shut his window and climbed triumphantly into 
bed. He was victoriously happy. “Damn dagos think they 
own the world,” he muttered to his wife. “Got another 
think comin’.” 

“Yes, dear,” Mrs. Harris said. 

After a while they could not hear the howling at all and 
Mr. Harris knew that the Italian had taken them at last 
into the house. But still he could not get to sleep, and he 
stared angrily straight up into blackness, noticing ruefully 
that his wife was beginning to breathe soundly and evenly. 
About twenty minutes later Harris woke her: 

“‘Whaa—what—?” Mrs. Harris blinked her eyes rapidly. 

“Where the hell did you put the sleeping pills?” Mr. 
Harris grumbled. 

2 


The big bowl of sky was slowly becoming cloudy, 
Laverne noticed as she hurried along toward home; pro- 
bably it would rain soon. She had silently been walking 
with a group as they chatterboxed their various ways home 
from the school, but they had turned off down the periodic 
streets so now she walked alone. 

She didn’t pass the city library this time, as she usually 
did, but after hesitating, ran inside for her mother wouldn’t 
have supper ready for five or ten minutes yet anyway. 
Laverne had visited the library a few times before: 
(glancing over magazines with her mother in a few spare 
moments), in her twelve years and she enjoyed it for its 
hugeness, solemnity, and quietness with the deep church- 
bell across the street bonging once every hour. 

Laverne wandered aimlessly through the fiction depart- 
ment, and she was so fascinated by the many titles printed 
on the bindings that she forgot about the time. She selected 
a book from the list and trotted over to an old, thin, be- 
speckled woman sitting in solemn dignity at the round 
mahogany desk in the middle of the building. 

“T’d like to borrow this,” she said. 

“What?” said the old lady in a clipped voice. “Speak up, 
child, I can’t hear what you're trying to say.” 

“T’d like to take out this book.” 

“Let’s see your card.” 

“Card?” 

“That’s right, you certainly do have a card? You can’t 
expect to take any books from here if you don’t have one.” 

It was then that the girl looked up high above the sharp- 
nosed old lady at a clock. She was fifteen minutes late. She 
said in a thin voice, “Can I have a card, then?” 

“What?” 

“Can I have a card?” 

“You’ve got to have somebody sponsor you. Who do 
you want?” 

Laverne was confused, late and confused, her face be- 
coming embarrassingly red under the unrelenting stare of 
the thin, brittle old woman. “Never mind,” she said. 
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Quickly she replaced the book. A fine book, too, all about 
the adventures of a young nurse beginning practice at a 
hospital, and she fell in love with this young handsome Dr. 
Stanton whose only wish was to relieve the suffering of the 
pain-inflicted patients in the hospital. When she grew up, 
Laverne wanted more than anything else in the world to be 
a nurse. She ducked out through the heavy large doors, 
observing that the old lady had been watching her strangely. 

She was running and as she ran it began to drizzle. Damn 
it, Laverne thought. Just recently she had learned to swear. 
They would be mad. What would she say? Her teacher had 
kept her after school? No, they could check on that, but 
anyway that would be better than the truth because they 
could understand that and they probably couldn’t this. But 
no, she would tell them the truth. 

She was somewhat soaked when, breathlessly, she arrived 
home; and they were waiting for her in hot, stony silence: 
her older brother, her father and her mother. Her father 
demanded, “Where in hell have you been?” 

Saying nothing, frightenedly she looked at him in his hot 
anger; a drop of water ran from her nose to the floor, then 
she said, “I was to the library.” 

“The library!” her mother ejeculated. “Why'd you go 
there?” 

She realized that she could not explain to them, that they 
just would not or could not understand, that she couldn’t 
explain that she liked to go in there in the great quietness, 
look around, and maybe read a book about a nurse who 
loved to work... 

“Answer your mother! Why’d you go in there?” 

“Just to look around.” Her face was frozen-mouthed, her 
body rigid. 

“Don’t you know you're over twenty minutes late?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why’d you go in a library when you know you're sup- 
posed to come straight home from school?” 

She couldn’t tell them. Her older brother was watching 
her with interest; he didn’t understand either. 

“What in hell’s so interesting in a library, anyway?” 
asked her father. 

She couldn’t answer. What was the use? 

“Well,” her mother said, “you go straight on upstairs and 
change that wet dress. You’re soaking. You should know 
better, a girl your age. Then you come down here and eat. 
Hurry up now.” 

Before closing the door she heard her father’s voice say 
harshly, “You’re too easy on her, Grace,” and Laverne al- 
most wanted to cry because they couldn’t understand her 
and in so doing, forgive. It was sure bad that they couldn’t 
understand. 


3 


The small boy stood at the bottom of the small cement- 
covered incline that was his father’s driveway into the now 
closed-door garage, and threw the little red-colored ball up 
the incline. It went to almost the top and then rolled back 
down and quickly the boy scooped it up into his small hands 
and smiled and threw it up the incline again. The ball rolled 
down and the boy grabbed it before it went into the street. 
Then he threw it up again. And to him it was an almost 
ceaseless delight that the ball would go to a certain point 
up the incline, then return down to his reaching anxious 
hands. The wind was blowing softly, whispering, and the 
trees were waving, looking down through black animated 
branches at his tiny frail body. And he was happy. He 
caught it coming down and threw it harder than he had ever 
thrown it before; it hit the closed garage door with a scarcely 
audible indescribablé noise and it bounced not rolled happily 
down the incline and past his clutching hands into the street. 
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At that exact second a powerfully-made automobile pass- 
ed and the boy stopped suddenly, wildly, and watched in 
breathless anticipation as the tiny ball and the great car 
were one. 

Then the car was gone and the ball was rolling, spinning 
toward the curb. The boy smiled. He looked out into the 
now not dangerous street. Then he went out and got the ball 
and returning, threw it up the incline again. And he was 


happy. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: In the March 1959 issue of The Canadian 
Forum the lead article “Back to the Drafting Board” con- 
tains a pronouncement which I do not quite understand. 

Mr. James Eayrs says “It may be noted that Canadians 
seem eager enough to witness the erasing of other nation’s 
borders.” Can you explain this statement to me? I am a 
Canadian and I have never been so avid as this. 

J. O’Mally, Hamilton, Ontario 
Mr. Eayrs writes: 

“T had in mind the hopeful expectation with which the 
Canadian Government and I think it fair to say most in- 
terested Canadians have viewed the movement towards Euro- 
pean union: EDC, the Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, 
the Common Market, and similar projects involving the 
scrapping of sovereignties not our own.” 


College Reunion 


Now over this miles-and-years-apart produced jollity 
memories skittered like waterbugs, found no hold 

in the scattered smiles, the lurking sighs. 

This was autumn de facto, not the old young fall, 
though then as now leaves rained yellow on the campus 
and the water rolled cold on the shore. 

In Big Hall we tugged at sleeves, forced 
remembrance, shook faint pain to laughter, 

rattled our small frustrations and defeats 

like ice in cocktails of hello! remember? 

Soon the “fifty” grads were piped to the head table. 
They smiled, tottered briskly, peered with bright 

or faded eyes down the years. All were subdued to the 
wry joke, the backward yearning, the legitimate false 
sentiment. With old songs we sugar-coated the years. 
“Let me call you sweetheart,” one quavered lustily, 
lifting his frail partner to her feet. 

The moment was redundantly honeyed. 


And you and I there at the middle table 
between the new and the very old, 

sought parables in faces, accepted, rejected, 

felt ourselves never more alone in the midst 

of togetherness, aware of ever time, 

freshman laughter outside in the ancient halls, 
young wishes blowing eagerly toward tomorrow. 


No sun that day, but sun was not the difference 
nor leaf-twirling rain against 
old black stone, handsome new gray stone. 
It was more than symbols that said: 
once you saw through a glass darkly and it was good, 
now you see clearly and light is a sword to jab. 
The singing days are gone, they are legend. 
But how legend is for sustenance only heart knows 
when it is emptied of stars. 
Myrtle Reynolds Adams. 
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Film Review 


® THE COLD GREY SEA exerts a peculiar pull and most 
viewers of A Night to Remember will feel a horrible sense 
of participation as the Titanic slowly sinks. The hapless 
onlooker will be unpleasantly disturbed by the question 
of how he would behave in similar circumstances. 


It is a great pleasure to see a film made with meticulous 
craftmanship and firm cinematic control. Such qualities are 
so rare these days that it is a temptation to overpraise A 
Night to Remember as an exception when its virtues should 
be the general rule. While the Rank film is excellent, it is 
not great, for it never rises above its own pragmatic level 
of accomplishment. Nor is it technically all it should be, — 
that iceberg is too patently a very large piece of plaster, and 
the black-and-white photography is fuzzy and undefined. 
Colour should have been used to add mood and contrast. 
The fresh light greens of an English spring, the opulent 
splendours of the first-class saloons, and the sombre blacks 
of the night lit by rockets and dimmed by frigid despair. 


Roy Baker, the director, has made a number of films 
which like this one are well-constructed and technically in 
a class by themselves, but lack that extra intangible some- 
thing — personality. His films are dry, his method of ac- 
curate reconstruction seems to be an end in itself. 


The British can draw blood, however, and at last a film 
has arrived to prove it, a close to the bone version of John 
Braine’s novel A Room at the Top. It is directed by Jack 
Clayton who created several years ago a small masterpiece, 
The Bespoke Overcoat. His first feature length film, A Room 
at the Top has candour and that element vulgarly known 
as “guts”. It is devoid of the polite tone of explanation, 
justification, and unctuous self-pity which usually enshrouds 
British pictures with a “serious” theme. Both poignant and 
hard, it is a bleak exclamation “to thine own self be true” 
in a mean small world. 


Braine described the career of Joe Lampton, an ambitious 
young working-class man, who is determined to rise in the 
dreary industrial world of northern England and acquire 
“a girl with a Riviera tan and a Lagonda”. His method 
is to use people, to break class barriers with his sexuality, 
as Shaw anticipated. The result encompasses sordid tragedy 
as a by-product of Joe’s ultimate success. 


Director Clayton succeeds admirably in creating a scene 
of congested and depressing pictorial detail and he has a 
neat sense of irony. Note the white marble bust of George V 
under glass at the posh club. But the film like the book 
remains oblique, a socially perceptive statement that lacks 
that ultimate degree of emotional commitment to make it 
a moving tragedy. 

Simone Signoret has been lavishly praised by British 
critics for her performance as Alice. She plays with such 
truthful impact as to throw the film slightly off-centre, for 
it should revolve around the hero Joe rather than her. But 
despite her feeling portrayal Miss Signoret conveys little 
character except that Alice is an imposed upon and enduring 
sort of woman. The dramatic emphasis of the film version 
is also distorted by the fact that this Alice is French and 
older than Braine’s heroine. Rather than an English type, 
she is the mature continental woman of affairs giving 
herself completely to a last love affair with a younger man. 
This makes rejection by her lover almost inevitable rather 
than callously arbitrary. 


The realism of her French nature does make one aspect of 
the hero’s personality stand out in sharp relief. His priggish 
shock at her admission that she has posed in the nude for an 
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artist does more to establish his innately petty low-class 
values than anything else in the film. 

Laurence Harvey, who does not seem to be able to please 
anybody lately, was not praised in England for his per- 
formance as Joe Lampton. It was said to be “hollow at 
the centre”, shallow, conveying little but opportunism, thus 
making it impossible to see what Alice finds in him as a 
lover except harsh vitality. Harvey should take these 
criticisms as a compliment for they convey the very essence 
of Joe Lampton. Harvey gets him off beautifully, inflexible, 
hard, grasping, frank, resentful, and worried. In some ways 
he is more comprehensible than Braine’s original because 
he does not look like Jean Marais, a very false note in the 
novel, and his “digs” are less affluent and comfortable. 

The tactful performances of Donald Wolfit and Ambrosine 
Philpotts as the industrialist Brown and his wife are the 
gems of the film. Not so Heather Sears as their daughter 
Susan. She is not the fresh, self-confident and wholesomely 
naive ingenue so much as a dumpy dumb young miss. 

This film has a slightly self-conscious determination to 
bring sex to British pictures, yet evasions persist. The rela- 
tions between Joe and Alice have been altered so as to 
ignore the fact that she has slept with the objectionable 
Jack Wales. And their love scenes lack convincing impact 
and tenderness despite the close-ups and bare flesh. Intimate 
detail is not sufficient to depict intimate intent. Again that 
final degree of total commitment is mysteriously not quite 
reached. The whole is nevertheless impressive, the most 
impressive film to come from Britain in years as a matter of 
fact. 

More riches are now flowing into the theatres. A sly 
Bergman comedy Smiles of a Summer Night, a restrained 
artful reconstruction of the Leopold-Loeb murder case, 
Compulsion, and — true harbinger of spring — Marilyn 
Monroe will soon be bobbling onto the screen in Some Like 
it Hot in which she throws to the world the most inimitable 
good-humoured parody of sex since Mae West. It rises out 
of her like foam from beer — a useless commodity, but 


what would beer be without it? 
Joan Fox. 


Where the Skeena River Margin 


Where the Skeena River margin 
Links to a valley foliage 

Drawn with mountains 

Pointing from an arid summer, 

I drained in a solace store 
Leadened with a moist future. 

The cloak low of evening 

Shadowy tilted my chair 

And through the three wide door 
The lung ripped bold in the crow 
As it soared with the small town vice 
And settled in a cone thick wood. 
A mouth altered a crack in the air 
And a punctured stance shrilly said: 
“She blow—always blow,” 

His hiccup attempted to retch 
Brought up a tongue 

Sliding on its back. 

Serpents sang in the bows, 

Dust coiled a circle flinging 

Mist gritty and sharp 

And downward to a brim 

Thirst sank in my spate, 

Glassy with a fresh pint. 
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Then on the trail the wall grew wide 
A shriek on its oil and dangling lock 
Fixing a squaw in an axe-cut skirt 
Running ahead of the hurt in her dye; 
Groaning and smiling she wept 
And the Skeena wrapped a hidden poultice 
In the root of babel and a rocking green 
Blowing up land in a turgid wind 
Filling in cracks of our eruptive caste; 
Libido stuttered on banging lips 
And massaging its bodies 
Faked hello to a primer 
Black-braided with smoke odor. 
Where the heaven of our fall was 
Inside a brown meandering arm 
I moored to a sepulchral cradle 
(Or hush in a vivid zone) 
Until a lassitude folded my weather 
And turned our hearts into stone. 


Clive Manwaring. 


La Pena: Valle de Bravo, Mexico 


Ribbing its sides like ancient Cracker 

Jack surprises, bits of broken bowls, 
scattered rims, handles of pitchers, 

tiny idols (whole and headless), translucent 
slivers of obsidian jut from every step 

of this steep ascent, awaiting tourists’ 
sticks, the scholar’s probing digger. 


These are the jagged dues of gods’ demands: 
each fifty-two round of Aztec years 

crowned with crash of pottery 

pounded on La Pefia’s slopes. 

Atop grim priests 
looked down insistently, fierce on the temple’s 
floor, kings of the cycle’s close. Weapons 
and tools, figures and ewers, dashed with 
the force of fear 
on the citadel’s bouldered shoulders. 


And the gods were satisfied, 
granting 
their priests another round of human years. 


Lee Richard Hayman. 


Olympic Room 


They sit on stools like barbaric models 

With Alexandrian pride: young whores 
Requiring observance of male ritual 
—lImplicit in the stance of these brown girls. 


Maybe Solomon had such dark paramours 
Running riot through his scriptural gloom 

(My own mood lightens), down Biblic corridors 
Preserving jungle attitudes. 


I observe their usefulness with joy 

(on the census rolls a puzzling status) ; 

I peripheral and unemployed, 
Themselves integral with human sadness. 


Observe also their affection for each other; 

The manner of paying for drinks — no coyness, 
Terse transaction — their measured-out love 
Clinking under the counter beside the coins. 


Alfred W. Purdy. 


Inevitability 


An abyss opens wide for me. 
Its patience yawns. 
It knows I'll fall. 


A spider spins its web for me. 
It weaves, then naps. 
It knows I’m trapped. 


You look at me, 
I turn away. 
But we both know 
I'll fall 
(down, downward) 
In your eyes 
And drown, 
Still bleating, 
In your soul. 
Marie Tavroges. 


In the Ward 


1 


The boy in the next room 
Is busy on bones. 
“The surgery exam,” he says 
“T zipped through in no time flat— 
But O the curse 
Of gynecology!” 
He wants to become a medical practitioner 
In Alberta 
(Where medicine isn’t free— 
Thinks he.) 
2 
The girl beyond 
Is the one I imagined myself to be. 
When she thinks no one’s looking 
She twists herself into the shape of a tree. 


"As we pass up and down the stairs 


Starting a breeze 
Her leaves dance 
Obliquely. 

3 
At the top lair 
Old woman by window 
Is counting, counting 
What buyers pass 
And pass her by 
What hours creak 
Whistle and cry 
Till darkness climbs the stair. 


4 
Around the corner 
(Pale monk in a black cell) 
The polio child 
Lies in his iron bell 
Saying, with furtive fingers, 
The beads of his hell. 


5 
At midnight Big Ben 
Booms 


“Old time?” I stumble from sleep, 

“Has the time changed?” 

“Yes, and times have changed too, I expect” 
Says the ghost at my elbow— 

The old gentleman who died in this room. 





So I 
Thieving in and out 
Of these 
I too am ghost and breeze— 
Clothe myself 
In their rags and tears, 
Dorothy Livesay. 


Turning New Leaves 


® ARTHUR MILLER’S LONG and disputatious intro- 
duction to his Collected Plays* develops from his assertion 
on the first page that “the drama and its production must 
represent a well-defined expression of profound social 
needs.” But not only is his drama’s role social; so is its sub- 
ject. He is concerned with “the kind of commitment” a 
man “makes to life or refuses to make’, but also with “that 
moment when ...a man differentiates himself from every 
other man.” Commitment cramps the individual; differenti- 
ation fulfils. Miller ignores, is bound to ignore, those 
commitments (St.-Exupéry, T. E. Lawrence, Hemingway) 
that fulfil: the usual concept of the hero interests him 
little. Even the dedicated self-sacrifices of war come outside 
his elected scope. His usual hero (better called protagonist) 
is more of an Everyman than a Fiihrer or Aristotelian high- 
ranker. The good man misguided is his main idea: his 
examples are Joe Keller in All My Sons, Willy Loman in 
Death of a Salesman, Bert in A Memory of Two Mondays 
and Eddie in A View from the Bridge. These characters 
are obscure and unknown. But they have more impact 
upon, or derive more from society than they realise. Miller’s 
one personage of near-heroic dimensions is John Proctor, the 
sane dissident of The Crucible; but this voice crying in 
the social wilderness is that of the inspired loser. The plays 
give us, in laboratory conditions worthy of a Conrad, the 
psychology of unheroic, economic man hovering between 
isolation and community, between selfishness and dedi- 
cation. The Miller philosophy is simple and threefold: a 
man must fulfil his obligations to his fellows without losing 
either his all to society or his sense of his own uniqueness. 
In other words, Arthur Miller’s plays are meant to alert 
us to the facts of community, pride and spiritual sanctity. 
As Kenneth says in A Memory of Two Mondays, “Oh, 
the damn mice. But they’ve got to live too, I suppose”. 
And the human mice, the Willy Lomans, have to live too. 
How they do it, in their unimportant and perhaps mediocre 
way, is just as important to Miller as why they cannot do 
otherwise. His plays are lyrics on the loneliness of being 
commonplace in a commonplace world; their irony is that 
the company of one’s peers brings no esteem. 


These are Christian plays: their concern (this word 
recurs in any discussion of Miller) is with sympathetic 
sanity, with being “present” to otber lives. One must be 
vehement but proportionately so. Miller is a John Proctor, 
agonizing over his own crucible, and he is nearer to Paul 
Tillich than to Aristotle. An almost theological care for the 
meaning of the individual’s life accompanies an intuition 
of the part of daily charity. The plays give us the sociology 
of ordinariness, the theology of the individual; and two in 
particular, Death of A Salesman and The Crucible, bring 
to mind not another American writer save Mark Twain. 
The whole trend of Miller’s thought is to resume the ham- 
pered decency of Huck Finn in terms of such a concept as 
Albert Camus’s l’homme révolté. Between Puritan sur- 


*Ambassador Books, pp. 439; $5.00. 
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vivals and democratic lip-service, Miller plays Camus to 
North America. The two men have the same obsessions: 
the sacred nature of the individual conscience; the need to 
be critical of the social machine; the absurdity of life with- 
out spiritual identity; the nihilism of state ambition; the 
need for syndicalism and mesure — the two traditions that 
German ideology and Christian otherworldliness have 
almost effaced. 

Miller’s most shattering play is The Crucible. Its point 
is blatant: if you take a man’s conscience out of his own 
hands, you at once deprive him of identity and pride. We 
must not sell our souls to society, but we must not (cannot) 
separate ourselves either. All the same, we should be able 
to think for ourselves; express what we think, or keep it 
quiet. We are entitled to be fairly reported, to be protected 
against false informers and wild assertion. The human com- 
munity in Salem, Massachusetts failed in its responsibility 
to its members; so also, says Miller in his introduction, did 
America fail its citizens during the McCarthy purge. Of 
his early response to McCarthyism, he writes: “It was as 
though the whole country had been born anew, without a 
memory even of certain elemental decencies which, a year 
or two earlier, no one would have imagined could be 
altered, let alone forgotten.” He goes on to say how he 
studied the record of the Salem trail; “After days of study 
it became quite incredible how Rebecca Nurse, a pious and 
universally respected woman of great age, was literally 
taken by force from her sickbed and ferociously cross- 
examined . . . There was a sadism here that was breath- 
taking.” 

He then talks of social guilt as allied to religious mania, 
and explains such manifestations in terms of absolute evil: 
“T believe now, as I did not conceive then, that there are 
people dedicated to evil . . . that without their perverse 
example we should not know the good.” The Crucible 
shows the burning-away of human decency — of humanity 
its very self. “It is a tough play,” says Miller; “my criti- 
cism of it now would be that it is not tough enough.” It 
is a play about depravity. No one is capable of guessing 
at the innermost mind of another. To guess at it in order 
to do him some good is tricky enough, and presumptuous. 
To guess at it in order to jail him or to get him hanged is 
monstrous. We are shown a progress of the human soul: an 
action that begins with hysterical accusations eventually 
breaks into an awful calm in which someone can get up and 
say: we’ve hanged a dozen people already; now, of course, 
we might seem to be wrong; but it would not be fair to the 
hanged if we spared the rest of the condemned. Institutions, 
says Miller, easily become dehumanised; we acquire 
habits, and soon the habits acquire us. This is very similar 
to Tillich’s view that “institutions, ideas, occupations may 
become so possessive that they take control of us.” And 
what is most frightening and sickening in this play is the 
spectacle of once reasonable human beings in the act of 
rationalising their loss of charity, their discarding of good 
sense. Excess, as Camus has said, maintains its place in 
man’s heart; murder and mere loneliness often go together. 
Every man must strive to avoid the indifference which 
habit brings; a constant and fresh response to other lives is 
the only way to justify pride in being human. 

This is every bit Miller’s argument too. His other plays, 
less ferocious in their dialectic, propose the tragedy of 
modern man in terms of Christian existentialism. And in 
such a dialectic, the corner grocer is as fit a figure for 
tragedy as the President of the United States; providing, 
of course, says Miller “that the grocer’s career engages the 
issues of, for instances, the survival of the race, the relation- 
ships of man to God — the questions, in short, whose 
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answers define humanity and the right way to live so that 
the world is a home, instead of a battle-ground or a fog in 
which disembodied spirits pass each other in an endless 
twilight.” Aristotle is despatched with a quick rattle of 
historical fact; and we are given the rationale of a drama 
that pursues “the image of private man in a world full of 
strangers.” The pursuit is very thorough, and the capture 
is distressing. 

The story of All My Sons (1947) is simple enough. A 
young man discovers that his father has produced faulty 
aeroplane parts during the war. It is likely that, as a result, 
twenty-two pilots were killed. The trouble with Joe Keller, 
the father, is that he can’t in any way see that he is 
obligated to his fellowmen; he has no sense of human res- 
ponsibility. His personality, says Miller, is divorced from 
the things he does. Death of a Salesman (1949) shows Willy 
Loman being crushed by the society to which he has sold 
himself. Where Joe Keller was apart, Willy Loman is too 
far in. The one is not for sale; the other is sold up. In The 
Crucible (1952) John Proctor defies a society which has 
given itself over to evil. A Memory of Two Mondays (1955) 
is a pathetic and deceptively simple comedy; it is also Mil- 
ler’s favorite play. A boy works among people for a couple of 
years; shares their troubles, their tools, their moments of 
joy. When the time arrives for him to go, he looks to them 
for a sign that he has been appreciated. No sign is forth- 
coming. He slips back into the human sea. In this instance, 
society has let down the individual: not destroyed him, but 
interrupted his faith. The antithesis to this apathy is shown 
in A View from the Bridge (1955): Eddie betrays the 
social code of a group of Italian immigrants, and dies for 
doing so. 

Society is Miller’s white whale. Some yield to it; others 
fight it or pretend it doesn’t exist; others trust it, and are 
let down. There seem to be no guarantees built into the 
human contract; community, like faith, is a risk and a 
venture. It has been said that Miller lacks an attitude to 
life: it is true that his characters rarely philosophise for 
him and that he is not easy to label. But his introduction 
alters all that. His philosophy seems to me as clear as 
Christianity, and he needs a label no more than Camus. 
Consider his statement about Willy Loman and the pathos 
of the stereotyped life: “He’s not the finest character who 
ever lived. But he’s a human being, and a terrible thing is 
happening to him. So attention must be paid. He’s not to 
be allowed to fall into his grave like an old dog. Attention, 
attention must be finally paid to such a person.” 

The stress is on “finally.” After all our evasions, we 
come back to the condition that includes most of us. Com- 
passion is Miller’s remedy; common-sense his curb. These 
are not spectacular ideas; the spectacle is on the stage. 
Surely there is not a great deal more to be said about the 
loneliness and self-searching so common in the lives of 
those not usually thought introspective. Miller’s is the 
drama of human worry; it is intended to restore us to a 
sense of human and humane responsibility. And it is neces- 
sary to pursue that restoration until it brings us to an 
unsimulated responsiveness to all kinds of beings; especially 
the undistinguished and the mice. 

PAUL WEST. 
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THE VICHY REGIME: 1940-44. By Robert Aron in 
collaboration with Georgette Elgey. Translated by 
Humphrey Hare. Brett-Macmillan; pp. 536; $8.25. 


This English translation of the slightly larger French edi- 
tion which first appeared in 1954 is an exciting account of 
the hopes, disappointemnts and miseries of France; and of 
the efforts of the Vichy regime, especially before November 
1942, to spare her the worst horrors of National Socialist 
barbarism. Put together from a mass of documents and 
memoirs, it reads easily and well. It is not totally uncritical 
of Vichy, as some critics of the original edition maintained. 
Perhaps more favorable to the Marshal than the evidence 
permits, it does not trace his or any other portrait with a 
sure hand. It is best as a narrative and descriptive account 
of the major events of the time. Nevertheless, it is both 
sympathetic to the regime and critical of the failures and 
mistakes it committed. Since the Vichy experience is still 
relatively unknown or misunderstood in this part of the 
world, this translation is a welcome event. 

When France left the war in June 1940 not much sym- 
pathy was wasted on her in the British camp; and that was 
understandable enough. After all, a large part of the Vichy 
regime placed its bet on the wrong horse in the sombre stakes 
then being run. But time has evolved and it is possible now 
to be a little more understanding about the terrible fate 
that befell the French. The story of Vichy’s struggles to 
survive and avoid the Polish disaster is a complicated and 
tortuous one. It has no heroes—certainly not the sIf-centred 
and dim Marshal who pursued his own legend to the cost of 
many collaborators. It has many candidates for villain of the 
piece: mere thugs like Joseph Darnand, and the shrewd and 
fantastic figure of Pierre Laval who sought to do business 
with Hitler. If some of them got their hands dirty in the 
process, it was a rough game they were condemned to play. 
Perhaps they took to it too easily. Not everything can be 
blamed on the Germans. Defeat and occupation merely 
brought out the worst (as well as the best) in this people. 
Liberation after 1944 was to do the same. Even before 1940 
the French were at war with each other. They did not stop 
it during the years of the German hegemony. The experience, 
indeed, only permitted them to take on fresh fuel. And 
their struggle around this dreadful old Marshal of France — 
so weakly bowed down to in the hope of a miracle that 
never came; so shamefully loaded with national faults and 
scandalously treated by the inconstant people who had 
deified him — was no more than a particularly pathetic 
episode in the unending catalogue of European civil wars. 

John C. Cairns. 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD AND OURS: Walter Lipp- 
mann; Little, Brown; pp. 56; $2.25. 


Following his talk with Mr. K. in Moscow last October 
Walter Lippmann has written a penetrating analysis of the 
Soviet leader’s political intentions. These are summed up by 
Lippmann as follows: “He (Khruschchev) wants us to re- 
cognize the revolution (now in progress in Russia, China and 
elsewhere in Asia and Africa) not only as it is but as it is 
going to be.” Moreover, the Russians believe that the un- 
committed countries of the world will inevitably fall under 
the sway of communism because the latter will assure them 
of a better economic future. In the long run Marxist Khrush- 
chev believes that “people will be convinced by their 
stomachs” and Lippmann seems to agree. Therefore, the 
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American’s reply is in terms of a Western economic 
counter-offensive in Asia, particularly in India, which with 
Western economic assistance could be used to demonstrate 
that “there is another and more humane way of overcoming 
the immemorial poverty and weakness of the Asian peoples.” 
Excellent as it is, such a proposal (which by the way is not 
new) fails to take cognizance of the fact that the contest 
between the communist and non-communist world is also for 
people’s minds, not only for their stomachs. Lippmann 
admits that the ground for a counter-offensive in India is 
good because the “Indian spiritual heritage, of which Gandhi 
was the great teacher, is of all the ideologies of the world the 
most radically different from that of Leninism,” but he fails 
to see the heritage of Eastern Europe, where, as he admits, 
“the Soviet system does not work, and there is no reason to 
think that it will work.” Lippmann confidence that the com- 
munist system “is not likely to spread to the more advanced 
countries, except insofar as it is imposed by force” is not 
well founded. For the “advanced countries” in Eastern 
Europe are just as much a battlefield of Western versus 
communist ideas as are the backward countries in Asia. 
Economic help to India on the scale envisaged by Lippmann 
is hardly likely to occur, but cultural exchange and mutual 
trade with Poland and other satellites are possibilities sadly 
neglected. 
G. S. N. Luckyj. 


NORMANDY REVISITED: by A. J. Liebling; Musson; 
pp. 243; $4.50. 

A. J. Liebling looks like a Lower East Side Humpty 
Dumpty just after the fall. He is cracked but still smiling. 
He peers out at the world from the dust jacket of this book 
through tin-rimmed spectacles that he might have picked up 


at the nearest Monoprix. He looks like a philosopher who 
has just given up philosophy. 

A. J. Liebling writes like he looks. His pugilistic prose 
is fast, hard and well-placed. He writes of an 11th century 
Norman church: “the tower off to one side like a fighter’s 
head tucked in behind his shoulder,” — of the Bayeux 
cathedral built by William the Conqueror (whom Liebling 
prefers to designate William the Bastard): “the kind of 
fortress for God that God would have liked had He been 
William.” — of the Bayeux tapestry: “a narrative cartoon 
strip embroidered on linen,” — and of Le Mont St. Michel: 
“built up artfully over a nub of rock like a resplendent 
porcelain dental cap over a spike of tooth.” Such departures 
from standard traveloguese deserve much credit and one 
likes to think that their author was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour for writing, not fighting, although one 
expects that with Liebling it is all one. 

Particularly remarkable in Normandy Revisited is Lieb- 
ling’s tricky footwork which moves the narrative briskly but 
smoothly back and forth between three different visits to his 
favorite French province. The book is ostensibly the account 
of a trip made in 1955 to visit the Normandy battlefield 
eleven years after D-Day. But it includes two earlier visits 
to Normandy, one as war correspondent with the American 
invasion force in 1944 and the other as a student of Medieval 
History on holiday from the Sorbonne in 1926. The three 
Lieblings, one in plus-fours, on foot; one in uniform, jeep- 
borne; and the third in business-suit and a chauffeur-driven 
Versailles, are as intriguing as the peoples and adventures 
they meet. Liebling’s gift of combining stray facts, chance 
encounters, recondite words (“discombobulated” is one of 
the best), odd characters and Medieval History with a solid 
knowledge of the general situation gives his writing a dis- 
tinctive immediacy. His eye for detail and his ear for humor 
never fail him. 
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He is very good on the French because he refuses to be 
discountenanced by them. Faced by Frenchmen he main- 
tains his distance and his cynicism and views them steadily 
through Liebling-colored glasses. Yet he is frankly Franco- 
phile and writes about his entry to Paris in 1944: “I do not 
regret my sentimentality, I wish I had something now that 
I could be as sentimental about.” The hard-boiled exterior 
conceals a soft center. The French call eggs cooked this 
way oeufs moliés. It is a refinement on the conventional 
ocuf dur that is both unexpected and toothsome. And I am 
sure that readers will get just this kind of surprise and 


satisfaction from Liebling’s new book. 
Philip Stratford. 


BORSTAL BOY: Brendan Behan; Hutchinson; pp. 342; 
$3.50. 


On the face of it, an account of three years in British 
prisons doesn’t sound like a very cheerful narrative, but 
the prevailing atmosphere of this autobiographical story is 
one of insuppressible good humor and joie de vive. 

Not that Brendan Behan was any philosophic martyr 
who suffers without complaining, or an innocent falsely con- 
victed. He was a rough tough young Dublin rebel filled with 
love of Ireland and hatred of the Limeys, and at the age of 
sixteen he set off for England, armed with explosives de- 
signed to blow up a battleship. When he was arrested with 
his explosives kit on him he made a patriotic speech declaring 
his devotion to the IRA and prepared to make the best of a 
bad job. Even before his trial he had made friends with some 
of his fellow prisoners who promptly dubbed him Paddy 
and exchanged friendly insults and lurid confessions with 
him. 

Despite his cheery approach, Brendan does not find prison 
a rest cure. For a time he was kept in a regular prison 
awaiting his trial, and his detailed account of life there brings 
alive that world of regimentation and brutality. In addition 
to the hardships of the regular regime, he is abused by some 
of the screws, gets into a fight with a prison bully, and 
spends some time in solitary confinement. But the atmos- 
phere is never all black: with the loss of liberty the most 
minor pleasures seem to take on added lustre, and Brendan 
rejoices in his hour of exercise, an occasional smoke, and 
the books he borrows from the prison library and strictly 
rations to make them last the week. 

The pleasures become greater when he is transferred to a 
Borstal institution where outdoor work parties help to pass 
the time, he learns to play rugby, and his gift of the gab 
enables him to win an essay contest with a carton of cigar- 
ettes as the prize. And always he finds pals (or “chinas’”’, to 
use the prison slang) to jaw with him and present a united 
front to the powers that be. 

Far from painting a rosy picture of prison life, Behan 
describes thé most unpleasant details in graphic terms, but 
nothing sounds too grim when described by an author who 
on his own admission has “a sense of humor that would 
nearly cause me to burst out laughing at my own funeral, 
providing it was not my own.” 

This is not a book to give to your Aunt Prudence: seldom 
has the actual language of the prison been so forthrightly 
reproduced, and the frequent use of rhyming slang makes 
some sections read like a crossword puzzle. But if you aren’t 
easily shocked, the liveliness of the incidents will keep you 
reading with delight. As you read you will probably gain 
a better understanding of the way the Irish feel about 
England — and about Ireland. And an added bonus for me 
was the maay fragments of Irish folk songs that are liberally 
interlarded through the narrative. 

Edith Fowke. 
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LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA: Alan 
Gowans; Oxford University Press; pp. 232; illustrated; 
$8.50; 

Architecture in Canada has been particularly fortunate 
in its historians. Conspicuous among them are the names of 
Eric R. Arthur, Gérard Morisset, Ramsay Traquair, and for 
good measure I should like to include Andrew Cobb ot 
Halifax and Charles W. Jefferys, whose exceptional gifts and 
notable accomplishments, recommend his inclusion. There is, 
however, still ample room for further critical appraisal in 
this branch of the arts, which makes the advent of Alan 
Gowans’ excellent survey all the more welcome. 

Concise and well written, it describes by word and 
picture the story of architecture in Canada, from the crude 
tree shelter of the aborigines to present-day construction of 
steel and concrete. The illustrations present examples of 
Gothic churches and cathedrals, collegiate and domestic 
architecture, hotels, banks, legislative buildings, railway 
stations, museums, grain elevators, public schools and public 
libraries. All exemplify, with few exceptions, the work of the 
Canadian architect and builder through the years. Of the 
ten provinces of the Dominion Quebec and Ontario, as the 
most thickly populated, show 41 and 46 examples, respec- 
tively. British Columbia has to be content with 11. From 
there the decline is steady until Prince Edward Island is 
reached with only two cuts. 

It would be pleasant to say that all of the cuts are good; 
but regrettably they are not. Seven at least are distinctly 
inferior, either because of poor light, by reason of a too great 
reduction in size, or again because of interceptive figures or 
foliage, which obscured the view . . . spacing accounts for 
one cut on page 108 !t may or may not be significant that 
out of 137 cuts 44, or almost a third, are given over to 
churches. The number seems disproportionate. 

How various and extensive is this social, no less than 
architectural, history the chapter heads indicate: The 
Pioneer Background, British North America, the Victorian 
Age, which contained in High Victorian the era of what 
John Betjeman rightly called “ghastly good taste,” and 
Since 1930, in which the author provides a thoughtful sum- 
mary. The age of High Victorian, “whether it was golden or 
only gilded by the sunset” was for people of property a 
fascinating time to be alive. 

Looking at Architecture in Canada is an instructive book 
filled with material of interest for the layman and student. 
One may fairly claim for it, as the publisher does, that it is 
a delightful introduction to Canadian architecture in parti- 
cular and to the principles of architecture in general. The 
author’s notes are full and clear, and sources are cited from 
which the interested reader may enlarge his knowledge. 
These citations form the bibliography to which is added a 
complete index to both text and cuts. 

Several errors in the text call for correction: The view 
from Scott Street (p. 160) should read from Jordan Street. 
From Wellesley Street (p. 111) should read from Grosvenor 
Street. More serious is the misprint in the name of Arm- 
strong author of The Honourable Society of Osgoode Hall, 
whose initials are C. H. A. (p. 78 and 154). A transposition 
occurs in the first two names of Cumberland the architect. 
Their proper order is Frederick William (p. 142, 230). Dr. 
Gowans has them correctly on p. 163. Sproatt and Randolph, 
architects (p. 185) should read Sproatt and Rolph. 

To the sources mentioned on page 40 on the reconstruction 
of the Port Royal Habitation of 1605 could be added Charles 
W. Jefferys’ monograph reprinted from The Canadian 
Historical Review (December 1939). Mr. Jefferys worked 
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and worked successfully on the project which “because of the 
nature of the available evidence at Port Royal, created a 
problem of peculiar difficulty.” 

Both publisher and author are to be complimented upon 
the appearance of the book and upon the taste and skill 
shown in its arrangement. William Colgate. 


SHAPE OF CONTENT: Ben Shahn; S. J. Reginald Saun- 
ders; pp. 131; $5.25. 

This series of lectures delivered to Harvard students by 
one of the foremost painters in the United States, is a 
thought-provoking, searching and constructive look at art 
today. 

In the chapter entitled “Artists in Colleges,” he says 
“there has developed an increased interest in art within the 
universities . . . they may come to constitute the new art 
community. Art may be utterly stifled within the university 
atmosphere. The creative impulse may be wholly obliterated 
by the pre-eminence of criticism and scholarship.” 

It would indeed be an interesting development if the 
university became the art center as well as the research 
center in so many other fields. But would the university 
want the great artists it might invite within its precints to 
create or teach? In the latter probability, would the creative 
concept atrophy in the protection of the university; or, if the 
artist is a sincere teacher, would repetition cement his ideas, 
and, in teaching what he believes is right, would the 
student suffer? 

The chapter “Biography of a Painting” is an honest por- 
trayal of the phases, moods, feelings and beliefs which 
brought about one specific painting. 

In the chapter “On Nonconformity,’’ Shahn discusses at 
a sophisticated level this concept which has been associated 
so long with artists. Shahn says “nonconformity is the basic 
precondition of art, as it is the precondition of good thinking 
and therefore of growth and greatness in a people.” 

“Modern Evaluations” will be enjoyed especially by 
artists, perhaps not by critics. 

This book is not only interesting as an exposition of how 
an artist thinks and feels, but it will help clarify in the 
young artist’s mind many concepts and ideals, either directly, 
or through the necessity of vigorous opposition. 

R. T. Lambert. 


BACKGROUND TO PERSPECTIVE: William Coombes; 
Macmillan; pp. 111; $2.50. 

The subject of perspective is tackled here in a simple 
but comprehensive way. The reader can quickly acquire a 
practical knowledge of perspective, shadows and reflections. 
The first quarter of the book deals with a short course in 
geometry pertinent to these three things. There are many 
useful tips, such as how to draw an ellipse. 

Though it is only an introduction to the subject, one can 
go quite a long way with it. R. T. Lambert. 


THE PICNIC AND OTHER STORIES: Desmond Pacey; 
Ryerson Press; pp. xi, 143; $3.95. 

Before making any criticism of these short stories — 
pleasant as they are to read and pellucid in style — I ask 
myself what it is we expect, at its best, from the short story 
form. Should it be “a beginning, a middle, and an end,” as 
the great Aristotle says, where “the beginning is that which 
precedes the middle” etc.; or is there something more? 
Tchekov, it is thought, dispensed with beginning and end; 
and Desmond Pacey at times almost figures as a Canadian 
Tchekov. But we always have a middle, and the middle, as 
in any art, is a reading of life, a vision both particular and 
universal: so that a “short story” is at its best part of a 
very long story. 
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Pacey’s long story is Canada, particularly agricultural 
Canada, and that again is part of a longer story, the sad 
noble ordeal of life itself. Loyalty to the soil is a persistent 
theme in the stories. He writes prose Georgics, small 
regional dramas set in southern Ontario, in the area of 
Winnipeg, and in the Maritimes. Others are set in England, 
where they touch upon non-rustic culture, depicting genteel 
ladies gone astray at the top (waiting to be blasted by a 
bomb) or people who ride in cars and lack love or 
sympathy. The boy who decides against a college career to 
choose farm life instead (“‘The Field of Oats”) is Pacey’s 
protagonist, playing on a theme that is always suspect of 
sentimentality, though it has a real basis in the choice many 
young men have to make. Toilers who do not take defeat, 
but rise from the dust and plough it again, out of courage 
and love, are his finest people. 

The group of stories, however, does not crystallize all 
this into any kind of passionate unity, Along other lines, 
the theme of personal inadequacy, of mediocrity afraid of 
facing itself as it struggles against a cultural or literary 
vacuum — a significant and characteristic Canadian sub- 
ject — appears in several stories. The first discovery of 
death (the amateur story-writer’s lollypop) also occurs. 
The malign supernatural, a view of nature fraught with 
canny evil intent, appears several times, though presented 
in the manner of Boy’s Own Weekly. This variety of themes 
turns the focus of attention away from Canada, or the 
farm, to an even larger, though perhaps inadequate, “inter- 
pretation of life”. If a group of artistic stories, worth pub- 
lishing in hard covers and hence presumably worth pre- 
serving, is not a real attempt at such interpretation, what 
is it? 

Since the style of Pacey’s writing like his criticism is 
simple, sensible, and maybe somewhat old-fashioned, one 
finds that his artistic vision is also pre-ironic, pre-industrial. 
He writes in the tradition of Sarah Orne Jewett and Willa 
Cather. Like his analogues of some fifty years ago — eg. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, or Thomas Hardy, story-tellers 
in verse — he repeatedly presents studies of failure, or 
defeat, of setbacks in life, invoking pity and compassion 
against inevitable adversity. The lesson is one of courage as 
an antidote to any implied pessimism. The drama, however, 
is one of frustration and helplessness, and this appears both 
in the people he describes and in the implications of his 
approach to them, since the stories are written in straight- 
forward, unimpassioned, chronological narrative style. If 
Pacey is typical, one may conclude that Canadian prose 
has not yet undergone the great change that has happened 
in poetry: “suffusing optimism” is what Roy Daniells 
distils from the book, as he places him among other 
Canadians who “preferred older and more romantic forms”. 
But as we know, this sense of helplessness and the cor- 
responding prosaic style must vanish — they have long 
ago vanished in such dynamic story writers as Herbert 
Gold (e.g. “The Man Who Was Not With It”) — and 
then energy is released. Compare Pacey’s manner with that 
of Sartre in the famous story “The Wall”. I think it is fair 
to measure his position in terms of such a comparison. His 
style, though pure, is too flaccid, and his sense of life too 
sad, too quiet, for these times. He is “not with it”, in this 
respect. 

All the stories, however, are extremely readable. The 
author, revealed distinctly behind the limpid natural style, 
is a wholly likeable person. Two stories, moreover, stand 
out as extremely moving and beautiful narratives: “The 
Test” (the best of all) and “The Silo”. Both, significantly, 
are stories of farm life, of hardship, of compassion, and of 
the triumph of will. They are certainly anthology pieces 
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for any collection of Canadian prose. And if we can turn 
out stories as good as this I am not too much worried 
whether we keep up with New World Writing or the 
Existential movement in art. No doubt we'll get there, 
but at present we’re laying down a backlog of good old 
tradition. Louis Dudek. 


MORE IN SORROW: Wolcott Gibbs; McLeod; pp. 307; 
$4.75. 

One is either of the temperment to enjoy Wolcott Gibbs, 
or one is not. He has been accused of petulance, ill temper 
and shrill showing off. There are instances in this collection 
which bear these accusations out, but there is much else 
to set against them. He may be cruel to Sinclair Lewis’s 
work, but he is warmly wicked about Alexander Woollcott 
and tender is the only word for his tribute to Robert 
Benchley. 

The thirty-five pieces in this collection, so aptly named, 
have all appeared in the New Yorker over a period of thirty 
years, They are reviews, profiles and Parodies Regained. 

The parodies with all their devastation are usually 
richly deserved. Anyone who has had the dubious pleasure 
of reviewing more than a few marathon American novels 
won’t feel too badly about the piece called “Shad Amper- 
sand” from which I quote: 

“The pioneer settler (of Grand Revenant in High Hope 
County) was Cornelius Ampersand, a prodigious seducer of 
Indians along the thundering marge of Lake Prolix etc.” 
“Corn was a He-man, a Wowser, . . . and if his thin des- 
pairing wife often wept alone in the night, nobody knew 
—except two or three hundred closest friends.” 

This was written some years ago but it brings us in 
sight of By Love Possessed, last year’s magnus opus, 
already half-forgotten. Can one agree with the eminent 
Canadian writer and reviewer who regards Gibbs as 
sadistic? Surely any professional critic with the wit, the 
style and the insight exhibited in this collection is a 
healthy influence in this day of Time Talk. 

There was a book some years ago which purported to be 
an autobiography of the late Gertrude Lawrence. It found 
its sickly way in serial form into the big circulation of 
women’s magazines. In Gibb’s review he remarks that it 
seems to have been written “on taupe paper with white 
ink. It was the sort of thing, one recalls, read by the girls 
under the dryers in the little beauty salons. Mr. Gibbs sum- 
marizes, anent the brush off so speedily given to Miss 
Lawrence’s first husband, “Mr. Howley, having performed 
his whole function somewhat after the manner of the 
male spider, disappeared without a trace. It is almost 
permissible to suspect that Miss Lawrence ate him.” 

Some say he was lemon — flavored. You may prefer 
vanilla. I say he is funny, and even the acid sort of 
humor when it is of this order is indispensable. 9. T. K. 


A PAINTER’S COUNTRY: A. Y. Jackson; Clarke, Irwin; 
illustrated with 12 colour plates; pp. 170; $5.00. 

Much but by no means all of the material in A Painter’s 
Country has already appeared in various magazines. It will 
bear rereading; and since it is a poor picture that cannot be 
enjoyed more than once, the reader can easily see that A. Y. 
Jackson canvases are far from poor. 

As an autobiography the book traces the life of the author 
from his earliest years to popular acclaim as one of Canada’s 
most eminent painters. The narrative is much more than a 
disjointed account of lively newspaper controversies, the 
savage attacks of local critics, public disputes with galleries 
over the preferences of the curator by self-appointed censors 
who professed to know what they liked, but could not tell 
why, and the gradual ascendancy of the Group of Seven 
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after they had won cordial recognition abroad. In reality, 
the life of the Group lasted for no more than about thirteen 
years, though its influence remains. 

Besides the formation and work of the Group there were 
other major events in Jackson’s life, and the book tells what 
they were. Not the least interesting portion of the narrative 
is the description of his childhood, boyhood and the years of 
his early maturity: his days as a lithographer’s apprentice, 
nights when he attended art classes and his life in the 
ateliers of Paris. Then came the first world war and Jackson 
was well on his way: although he was not aware of it at the 
time for he had enlisted as a private in the ranks. The forma- 
tion. of the Group of Seven and its first exhibition followed 
upon his return to Canada. The story of the Seven is now 
well known. Here one is reminded that certain of the more 
lurid epithets applied to the canvases of the Group might 
with even greater propriety be applied to the artless painting 
of today. There is no need to quote. Other chapters deal with 
sketching and outdoor life in Quebec, journeys to Algonquin 
Park and Algoma, the Wembley Exhibition, and the expedi- 
tion to the Arctic, perhaps the most exciting of all, with Dr. 
Frederick Banting. Their lively wit and humour, revealed in 
anecdote and comment, furnish a great deal of miscellaneous 
biographical material. They all had one thing in common, 
these men of the Seven: a complete absorption in their craft. 

The colour plates unfortunately do not show to the same 
advantage as those of the first and more elaborate edition. 
And the reason therefor is plain. The now general and repre- 
hensible practice of cropping or “bleeding off” plates in 
expensive books is bad enough, but when it comes to expand- 
ing the convention to books on art the sensitive reader 
revolts. He asks himself what is gained by such mutilation, 
perhaps the right word is vandalism, and he is at a loss for 
an an..ver, It must be with a feeling close to amazement, 
then, that the reader contemplates the colour illustrations in 
the present edition of A Painter’s Country. Each plate is 
crowded off the edge of the page leaving him to wonder just 
how much may be missing. The effect is disturbing, baffling 
and most unfair to the artist who naturally would prefer to 
see his painting presented in its entirety. It would probably 
be safe to assume that the author had no part in this eccen- 
tricity. A vigorous protest to the publisher or whoever was 
responsible would be amply justified, for the result is 
deplorable. 

Ordinarily twelve large colour plates would seem adequate 
for a volume of 170 pages. But this is no ordinary book, and 
the question arises would not the text have gained by the 
inclusion of black and white illustrations showing members 
of the Group of Seven sketching, canoeing, tramping the 
country, making camp and so on. Candid drawings or 
photographs of the Seven, readily available, of Harris, 
Lismer, MacDonald, Varley and, of course, Jackson, would 
have brightened the pages and added appreciably to their 
interest. However familiar the appearance of members of 
the Group to readers of a generation ago, those of the 
present are by no means likely to be so well informed. For 
the same reason a photograph of Tom Thomson, a view of 
Jackson’s studio, and of the shack nearby in which Thomson 
and other persons mentioned in the text lived and worked 
seem almost indispensable. Chapter heads have left sufficient 
space for vignette engravings. Somehow it looks as though 
the creative imagination which Jackson properly extolls 
had taken a vacation. 

Exception might reasonably be taken to his statement on 
page 32: “Most of what we know of Tom Thomson [he 
writes] has been recorded in a little book by Blodwen 
Davies. Many articles have been written about him, but 
these add little to what we already know. He left no records 
or letters.”” Now this observation is true so far as it goes, 
but it is a little less than complete. His records are his 
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work. His letters are extant, though probably not voluminous. 
Two at least have been published. Once in an article in Satur- 
day Night November 1946, and again in a brochure for Dr. 
A. D. Mason. A monograph by Albert Robson in the Cana- 
dian Artists Series treats at length of Thomson and his work, 
as does also a contribution by Dr. James M. MacCallum to 
The Canadian Magazine of March 1918. So there is probably 
more known about Thomson than we realize or are willing 
to concede. The writings of Robson and Dr. MacCallum, it 
should be noted, were gathered from first hand knowledge 
rather than taken from secondary sources. Both men were 
friends of the painter and knew him intimately. There were 
others. A palpable slip is a reference to the University of 
Michigan as Ann Arbor University. 

Valuable as a reference would have been the inclusion of a 
catalogue raisonné. 

Even with the defects already noted this remains a sump- 
tuous and delightful book. Terence would have found in A. 
Y. Jackson, warm, wise and urbane, a good companion, for 
an abiding belief in the importance of people is common to 
both. William Colgate. 


SUPERNATURAL IN THE ENGLISH SHORT STORY: 
Selected and edited by Pamela Search; Burns and 
MacEachern; pp. 480; $4.75. 

Twenty-one short stories by famous writers from Defoe to 
Algernon Blackwood have been assembled by Pamela Search, 
to illustrate the place of the Supernatural in English litera- 
ture. Her choice is above cavil, except perhaps in two 
instances. Marryat’s ‘‘Werewolf” is too crude and corny, and 
Wilde’s “The Canterville Ghost” too obviously spoofy 
(rather than spooky) to justify inclusion. In their place we 
should have preferred to see uncanny items from the reper- 
toire of H. G. Wells, Walter De la Mare or Arthur Machen. 
Perhaps, since the Editor mentions all three in her intro- 
duction, the omission is due to copyright difficulties. 

In her introduction, Miss Search sketches briefly the 
literary history of the supernatural. She rightly points out 
that modern authors have abandoned the old fashioned ghost 
story in favor of the psychological study of mental abnor- 
malities. Two of the eeriest tales in her collection, “The 
Beckoning Fair One” by Oliver Onions and “How Love 
Came to Professor Guildea” by Robert Hickens, drive home 
her point. 

It is strange that no modern writer has followed the 
example of Defoe in “The Apparition of Mrs. Veal” and gone 
to actuality for his theme. There is no good fictional polter- 
geist story, nothing based on Rhine’s extra-sensory perception 
or even on Dunne’s theory of time. It seems that the great 
writers of supernatural fiction eschew the real, in the same 
way as do writers of detective fiction. However, a partial 
exception is Algernon Blackwood, who in “The Wendigo” 
lets his imagination play brilliantly with a theme well known 
in Canadian Folk-lore. R. S. Lambert. 


REACTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
(Continued from front page) 
wide powers to the Government, were placed before Parlia- 
ment, Two, in particular, aroused such fierce opposition that 
they eventually had to be modified. The first of these, the 
Unlawful Organization Bill, outlawed the various African 
National Congresses on the grounds that they were sub- 
versive—the Prime Minister said Communist—organizations. 
Even more dangerous was the provision that anyone accused 
of being a member of an unlawful organization would be 
presumed guilty until he proved his innocence. Even the 
opposition Dominion Party, normally less liberal than the 
governing United Federal Party, greeted the introduction 
of this bill with cries of “Shame”. The Anglican Archbishop 
of Central Africa was more forthright in his condemnation. 
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“This is so grave a departure from the traditions of British 
justice,” he charged, “that it can only be termed scandalous 
... Lam shocked to discover we appear to be devoid of both 
statesmanship and legal skill and must resort to methods 
characteristic of the Hitler regime.”’ 

The bill was amended. 

The Preventive Detention Bill offended liberal sentiment 
even more, for it accorded the Government almost unlimited 
power to detain indefinitely persons suspected of subversive 
intent. Writs of habeas corpus were specifically ruled out, 
and the only appeal permitted was to a special committee of 
five M.P.s meeting in secret. The Bill quickly evoked a storm 
of protest both from within the Federation and from without. 
The Salisbury Bar Council charged that the denial of a fair 
hearing before a properly conducted and independent court 
constituted a serious infringement of the rule of law. Similar 
criticism was echoed by the academic staff of the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, by church dignitaries 
of all denominations and by some sections of the press. Black 
Sash women, reminiscent of South Africa at the height of her 
constitutional crisis in 1955, paraded in silence before the 
steps of the Parliament building. In the end, the Government 
agreed to reconsider the terms of the Bill and to re-introduce 
it in revised form following the Easter recess. Repression was 
to continue, but its application was to be less arbitrary and 
rigorous than the Government was originally prepared to 
condone. 

There can be little doubt that in recent months the SR 
African National Congress has been falling increasingly 
under the sway of its militant wing. In the past, Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia have been almost docile and, for a long 
time, they evinced far less hostility towards federation than 
their brethren in the other two territories. Indeed, it has only 
been within the last two years that the SR African National 
Congress has emerged as an effective political organization. 
Today, the situation is very different. The turning point came 
with the jettisoning of Prime Minister Garfield Todd by his 
Cabinet colleagues in February 1958. Todd, a former New 
Zealand missionary to Central Africa, was one of the few 
Europeans to have the confidence of any large body of 
African opinion. As Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
he was not always consistent in his liberalism and his actual 
achievements were pretty meagre, but he did make an effort 
to champion African interests. Consequently, he aroused the 
deep distrust of the reactionaries within his party who 
eventually succeeded in deposing him. Shortly afterwards, 
Todd resigned from the party and formed another which, 
however, failed to win a single seat in the territorial elections 
last June. Even more alarming, the Dominion Party with its 
ill-disguised sympathy for apartheid gained the largest 
number of votes. This unhappy succession of events left a 
profound imprint on the African mind. It clearly confirmed 
what the extremists within the African National Congress 
had been preaching all along: that the Europeans were pre- 
pared to pay only lip-service to the ideal of racial partnership. 
It is this hardening of the attitude of the Europeans, rather 
than the alleged plot concocted at the All-African Peoples’ 
Conference in Accra last December, which accounts for the 
growing intransigence on the part of African opinion in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The Government has accussed the SR African National 
Congress of promoting a systematic “campaign of intimid- 
ation and boycott against moderate Africans who openly 
supported racial cooperation.” This is undoubtedly true, 
though their efforts were not entirely successful. As a result, 
the Government was faced with a difficult situation demand- 
ing firm action. On the other hand, nothing that has yet 
come to light suggests that a wholesale resort to repression, 
exceeding in some cases anything yet instituted in South 
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Africa, was either wise or necessary. Besides, with Southern 
Rhodesia imitating the very practises, particularly “im- 
prisonment without trial,” which Sir Roy Welensky found 
so reprehensible in Ghana, and justifying her actions on 
precisely the same grounds, what is left of his argument 
concerning the civilization mission of the European in 
Africa? 

Finally, the events of the past few weeks have exposed the 
hollowness of Southern Rhodesia’s policy of racial partner- 
ship. It is now clear, if it was not already, that the Europeans 
in Southern Rhodesia are prepared to resort to force rather 
than surrender their privileges. Garfield Todd has demanded 
that the present “rigid color bar” be broken “massively and 
immediately”, but the Government is content to continue its 
leisurely policy of removing “any unnecessary racial dis- 
crimination”. Sir Roy Welensky has even claimed that “if 
all discrimination were removed, the Africans to a very large 
extent would be the greatest sufferers.” 

Admittedly, some satisfaction can be derived from the 
sharp reaction to the totalitarian tendencies of the SR 
Government and from its subsequent concessions. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that the critics suc- 
ceeded only in tempering the excessive harshness of Govern- 
ment policies, not in reversing them. As the Prime Minister 
made abundantly clear, while he was willing to improve the 
wording of the bills, he was not prepared to deviate from 
their basic principles. Thus, the Government still retains all 
the powers it really needs. In any case, the Government’s 
retreat was more a tactical surrender dictated by political 
necessity than a response to genuine conversion. The deter- 
mination to preserve European domination at all costs 
remains. If ever a people seemed fated to repeat the follies of 
the French and Russian nobility on the eve of the revolutions 
of 1789 and 1917, it is surely the Europeans of Central 
Africa, and especially of Southern Rhodesia. 





THE CRUISING A U K 


Some books joke to ease the pain, 
Others tantalize the brain; 
Cruising auke unlike ali these, 
Neither hope to shock nor tease, 
But just to keep above the trees. 


BY GEORGE JOHNSTON 


George Johnston is a truly comic writer, and a 
popular one in the best sense. The enchanting 
mournful dignity of his work has delighted 
readers for several years in the New Yorker, The 
Spectator, The Canadian Forum, and many other 
magazines. Now for the first time it is presented 
together in a book that should be owned by 


everybody with a sense of humour. $2.50 


Auk at evening takes a snooze, 
Snores a bit beneath the news; 
Others, on a knowing whim, 

Fetch his book and read of him. 
Great Auk, wisdom’s in his school: 
Every snore is meaningful. 
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